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NEWS OF THE WEEK. 
—_—_—_—<»—— 
IR ROBERT HORNE introduced his Budget on Monday. 
It delivered certain goods which were long overdue, but the 
Government can be given no credit for doing what was at once 
belated and inevitable. The movement is in the right direction. 
Remission of taxation will be required again and again by the 
over-burdened nation as the years pass. But this cannot possibly 
be granted without much stricter economy. The agreeable 
truth is that the present financial policy entails economy. 
Sir Robert Horne reminded the House that the past year had 
been full of unexampled trial and difficulty, owing to the 
calamitous miners’ strike and to the sudden depression of trade. 
These facts accounted largely for the great Supplementary Esti- 
mates, The country had surmounted the crisis with less misfor- 
tune than he had anticipated. Last year he had esti- 
mated for a revenue of £1,216,000,000 and an expenditure 
of £1,136,000,000, leaving a surplus of £80,000,000 for 
the reduction of the Debt. The actual revenue was 
£1,124,880,000, or £91,000,000 less than he expected; the 
expenditure was £1,079,187,000, or £57,000,000 below the 
estimate. There remained a surplus of £45,693,000 for the 
repayment of Debt. 


Customs and Excise had yielded £1,343,000 more than the 
estimate. The beer duty, of which the Labour Party complains 
bitterly, brought in £2,000,000 more than was anticipated. 
So did the duties on tobacco, sugar and tea. On the other 
hand, the duty on spirits, which are now at a prohibitive price, 
yielded £7,500,000 less than the estimate. The Entertainments 
Lax was also disappointing, to the extent of £1,500,000, The 





estimate for Inland Revenue proved too high by £110,726,000. 
The deficit on the unhappy Excess Profits Duty, which was 
retained too long, was no less than £89,548,000, or three-fourths 
of the expected total; there was a deficit of £12,484,000 on the 
equally ill-omened Corporation Tax and of £11,613,000 on Income- 
tax. The Chancellor admitted that the arrears of Excess 
Profits Duty amount to no less than £296,000,000, much of 
which is probably irrecoverable, if it has not to be repaid on 
account of losses. A total sum of £399,000,000—twice our 
whole pre-War revenue—was collected in Income-tax and 
Super-tax. The miscellaneous receipts from the sale of War 
stores, profits on the currency notes, repayments of the cost 
of the Army on the Rhine, and so on, amounted to £197,000,000, 
and averted a deficit. 


The expenditure was fortunately below the estimate. By 
placing Treasury Bills at lower rates the Government saved 
£11,000,000. The Supply Services cost £69,000,000 less than 
was expected, but there was unforeseen expenditure on unem- 
ployment relief. With the surplus of £45,693,000, the sum of 
£25,000,000 assigned for the reduction of debt and other repay- 
ments, a total sum of £88,466,000 was applied to redeem the 
Debt. The National Debt had increased during the year from 
£7,574,000,000 to £7,654,000,000 because of the success of the 
Conversion Loan at 3} per cent., but the real burden had 
diminished. The cost of the Debt for interest and management 
for this year would be £17,000,000 less than for last year. Our 
external debt was reduced during the year by £71,379,000 to 
£1,090,184,000, owing to America and Canada and to Allies who 
owed us more than we owed them. Our total debt to America 
amounted to 4,166,000,000 dollars; the sterling equivalent, 
owing to the improvement of the American exchange, was 
£946,820,000, or a third less than it was two years ago. The 
floating debt had been reduced by £246,000,000 to £1,029,515,000, 


The Chancellor went on to say that the expenditure on Supply 
Services for 1922-23 would be £546,500,000—£460,000,000 for 
ordinary services, £61,500,000 for special services and £25,000,000 
for contingencies. The revenue, and expenditure, of about 
£24,000,000 for Southern Ireland disappeared from the accounts. 
The Chancellor called attention to the reduction of £218,500,000 
as compared with the adjusted estimate of expenditure last year, 
and he promised that there would be further savings this year and 
next. ‘It is foolish to expect that you can do everything at 
one blow, even with an axe.’’ The Consolidated Fund charges 
were £363,438,000; of this, £335,000,000 was for interest on 
debt, including £25,000,000 to be paid to America in October. 
The total expenditure would thus be £910,000,000. 


The estimated revenue for 1922-23 was £956,600,000, of which 
£90,000,000 was special revenue. The Chancellor said that he 
contemplated a falling revenue, because the people’s savings 
were exhausted. He anticipated a decline of £46,343,000 in 
Customs and Excise, including the loss of £18,000,900 hitherto 
derived from Southern Ireland; the total yield would be 
£278,000,000. Inland Revenue was expected to produce 
£481,000,000, as against £521,000,000 last year—including 
£362,200,000 for Income-tax and Super-tax, £19,750,000 for 
Corporation Profits Tax and £29,800,000 for Excess Profits 
Duty. The Motor Tax was to yield £10,600,000, the Post Office 
£60,275,000, and, among other items, special receipts £90,000,000. 
Any sums that Germany might pay in reparation would be 
treated as windfalls, 


The Chancellor digressed from his main topic to foreshadow 
legislation against tho hard-pressed landowners who have 
transferred their estates to limited companies. He announced 
also that land and house property would be reassessed for 
Schedule A of the Income-tax by next year. He would, how- 
ever, give much-necded relief to farmers by assessing theirs 
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incomes at the annual value of their farms, instead of, as now, 
at twice the value. Land that was not tilled and yielded 
nothing would be assessed at one-third of the annual value. 
The Treasury would thus lose £1,100,000 this year and £2,350,000 
in a full year. The allowances for repairs in the case of small 
houses would beincreased. Charitable legacies would be exempted 
from Income-tax. The payment of arrears of Excess Profits 
Duty would be spread over five years, with interest at 5 per cent. 


Sir Robert Horne then announced a very welcome reduction 
of the excessive postal rates, which Mr. Kellaway was ill-advised 
enough to increase last year to the grave disadvantage of the 
community without benefiting the revenue. Sunday collections 
but not deliveries would be restored. Postcards would go for 
a penny, instead of three-halfpence. Printed papers up to an 
ounce would gofor a halfpenny instead of a penny, so that it will 
no longer be cheaper to send them abroad in bulk to be posted 
home than to post them here. The minimum letter postage 
would be three-halfpence instead of twopence. Telephone 
charges would be reduced. These changes, to be effected this 
month, would reduce the revenue by £6,550,000 and add 
£250,000 to the expenditure. That, we may interject, is the 
official way of putting it. Sir Rowland Hill discovered eighty 
years ago that lower postal rates mean a larger revenue, but 
his successors apparently know nothing of him. 


The Chancellor went on to consider the application of the 
remaining £38,200,000 of his expected surplus. As we had 
paid off £322,000,000 of debt in two years, and as trade was 
still bad, he had decided to suspend the Sinking Fund and to 
raise fresh loans to repay any obligations that matured. He 
would thus be able to reduce the Income-tax by a shilling, 
at a cost for this year of £32,500,000, and, for a full year, of 
£52,000,000. The tea duty would be reduced from a shilling 
to eightpence a pound, for foreign tea; on Indian and Ceylon 
teas, which enjoy a preference, the duty would be 63d. The 
duties on coffee, cocoa and chicory would also be reduced by 
a third. These reductions would involve a loss of £5,000,000 
this year and of £5,500,000 in a full year. The revenue left 
was estimated at £910,069,000, and the balance over expenditure 
at £706,000. 


Mr. Asquith, in commenting on the Budget, maintained 
that the Chancellor had not got a real surplus out of which 
to remit taxation. The Supplementary Estimates since the 
War had been on an average £100,000,000, but Sir Robert 
Horne was only allowing £25,000,000. That was “a great 
gamble.” The Chancellor ought to look beyond the current 
year. The Income-tax next year, being based on the incomes 
of these bad years, would yield far less than it would do this 
year, while the proceeds of the sales of War assets, which were 
bought out of borrowed money and ought not to be treated 
as revenue, would be less than ever. On the other hand, we 
should have to pay America, in interest on the loan, £50,000,000 
imstead of half that amount. In view of these facts, it was 
unwise to yield to a demand, however popular, for a reduction 
of taxation. Mr. Clynes, for the Labour Party, welcomed the 
reduction in the tea duty and advocated “a graduated levy 
on accumulated wealth” in order to liquidate the War debt. 





In the Budget debate on Tuesday Mr. Bonar Law said that 
the Budget was as good as could be expected. It would be 
wrong to insist on repaying so much debt every year whether 
trade was good or bad. We had, in fact, paid off £500,000,000 
in the last two years and a half. If we could now pay our way, 
without increasing or diminishing the debt, we should do well. 
Our object should be to assist the revival of trade, which would 
improve our financial position far more than a mere reduction 
of debt. A Chancellor could not take unduly long views. Mr. 
Gladstone in 1853 tried to Budget for seven years ahead and 
failed miserably. Mr. Bonar Law commented favourably on 
the proposal to fund the War pensions, which were in truth a 
War debt. He pointed out that the burden would rest heavily 
on us for several generations and that we could only bear it by 
reducing expenditure. ‘So far as human foresight could tell, 
there would be no world war for a very long time to come.” 
When it came our real strength would lic in sound finance rather 
than in large armaments. 


Everything at Genoa seems to depend upon the possibility 
of drafting concerted terms for offering to Russia. At present 


the outlook is not good. France and Belgium have both refused 





to agree to the draft so far considered. Even if agreement were 
reached, Russia might remain in her very difficult mood. But 
we will take the events of the past week in order. On Thursday 
April 27th, Mr. Lloyd George spoke to the British and American 
journalists at a dinner. He drew an exceedingly sombre picture 
of the future of Europe if the Genoa Conference should fail, 
In his judgment the Conference was “the most important 
ever held in Europe.” Whether it succeeded or failed it would 
have a lasting effect. The issues were so important that how- 
ever long the Conference lasted the time would not be mis. 
spent. He recalled how it was hoped that the Washington 
Conference would not last much more than a month, yet it lasted 
three months :— 

“You have practically the whole frontiers of Eastern Europe 
unsettled. There is hardly a line there which is accepted by 
Europe as a whole. That is the present position from the 
Baltic down to the Black Sea. There is hardly a line which 
is not contested, ‘and every one of those lines involves in itself 
the possibility of a terrible conflict in Europe.”’ 


before its old crust had settled down. . . . You have this racial 
lava surging right through the surface of Europe.” Referring 
to the Treaty between Germany and Russia, he said : “ Anybody 
who imagines that you can permanently by any combination 
keep down these great peoples, representing two-thirds of Europe, 
must be either blind or blinkered. It is an impossibility. It is 
folly. It is insanity. You must arrive at an understanding 
which will inclide the whole of these peoples. If the agreement 
was not universal there might be a hungry Russia equipped by 
an angry Germany.” Finally Mr. Lloyd George spoke with 
deep regret of the absence of America. He predicted that she 
would inevitably be drawn sooner or later into close contact 
with European affairs. “America would always come fresh, 
free, independent, disentangled, and with an authority which 
comes from a great position, and her voice would be the voice 
of peace.” 


It is difficult to comment justly on this speech. The passion 
with which Mr. Lloyd George spoke was unmistakably sincere, 
and yet it is only too easy to see reasons why he has so far failed 
in his excellent intentions. The comparison with Washington 
gives us the clue. The Americans, as we pointed out last week, 
built op a sure foundation for their Conference. They had made 
certain of at least one friendship in advance which could not 
possibly fail. Mr. Lloyd George entered the Genoa Conference 
in an atmosphere of general suspicion and without having assured 
himself that he could count upon hearty support from a single 
nation. Moreover, Mr. Lloyd George has quite ceased to inspire 
confidence. We thoroughly agree, nevertheless, with the spirit 
in which he spoke to the journalists. 





The Pope has issued a letter expressing his earnest wishes 
for the success of the Conference. The latest draft of ihe 
Memorandum setting forth the terms for helping Russia 
provides for the formation of an_ international Con- 
sortium and the advance to Russia of cash and matcrial 
amounting in value to about £40,000,000. The con- 
ditions proposed for the acceptance of Russia include the 
following points: That there should be no propaganda and 
that Russia should observe neutrality with regard to Asia Minor ; 
that Russia should recognize her past and present liabilities ; 
and that foreigners should be allowed to live and trade in Russia 
with a guarantce of sccurity for life and property. After 
signing the Memorandum M. Barthou was suddenly recalle« 
to Paris. His signature remains on the Memorandum, but M. 
Poincaré has reserved the right to disagree. Evidently France 
and Belgium are determined to stand together. The Russian 
delegates want help, yet they continually stand im their 
own way. They have asked for a direct loan of 
£200,000,000. ‘Till these Russian matters are settled, the ques- 
tion of a general pact promising no aggression is likely to be 
postponed. 


Mr. Lloyd George has proposed that a meeting of the Supreme 
Council should be held at San Remo in order to help on the 
Genoa Conference. M. Poincaré has evidently no desire for 
any such meeting, at least not for a month or two, and perhaps 
not then. What we fear is that if an offer to Russia is finally 
agreed upon, it may be so full of compromises that it will mean 
nothing. Rather than such a conclusion it would be better to 
use the Russo-German agreement as a nucleus, expand and 
fortify-it—and incidentally strip it of its dangers—by making & 
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series of agreements as to finance and trade between neighbours 
here, there and everywhere. It is essential to get trade going. 


At the full sitting of the Conference on Wednesday Sir Laming 
Worthington-Evans presented the Report of the Financial 
Commission. This report is the first definite achievement of 
the Conference.. It displays unanimity in asserting that the 
issue of paper money must be limited; that its parity with 
gold must be fixed; that tho use of gold must itself be limited, 
and that. credit policy must be co-ordinated. Of course, these 
are but general principles, and it may be said that agreement 
upon them means very little as nobody disputed them before 
the Conference. They represent very much the measure of 
agreement which was reached at the Brussels Conference long 
ago. However, all the delegates on the Financial Commission 
have promised to co-operate in a banking policy designed to 
revive trade. £20,000,000 is to be provided. If that will 
not carry us very far it is at least a good basis of experiment. 





We are sorry to say that Italy has followed the example of 
France in making a secret agreement with Turkey. Mr. Cham- 
berlain, in the House of Commons on Wednesday, stated that 
the agreement was concluded on Apri] 24th. The Turks under- 
took to examine favourably Italian applications for concessions 
on the railways, mines and public works in Asia Minor. The 
Italian Government have given formal assurances that the 
agreement contains no counter-concessions or undertakings by 
Italy. They have promised to communicate the text to the 
British Government. as soon as possible. 


This statement on the face of it means that the Turks have 
given something for nothing. It is very strange. Only five 
weeks ago the Allies came to an arrangement in Paris about the 
basis of peaee in Asia Minor. Although we could not pretend 
to be satisfied with the plan we acknowledged that it was the 
best that Lord Curzon could have done in the circumstances. 
France by her independent secret Treaty with the Turks had 
torpedoed the greater part of the Treaty of Sévres. It is pitiful 
to have to add now that Italy has made peace in Asia Minor 
still more difficult. The concessions made to her may not be of 
great importance in themselves but it is obvious that the Turks 
will never be induced to accept settled conditions unless there 
is complete unity among the Allies. Secret agreements are an 
unhappy proof that unity does not exist. 


We have described the situation in Ireland at length elsewhere, 
but we may add here a few of the latest details. A battle which 
had been going on between the regular and the irregular forces 
of the I.R.A. at Kilkenny came to an end on Wednesday night. 
The whole town had been occupied by the irregulars in rebellion 
against the Free State and their stronghold was Lord Ormonde’s 
house, Kilkenny Castle. Fighting took place in the castle, but 
at nine o’clock the Free State Forces gained a complete victory 
and the irregulars surrendered. Wo sincerely hope that no 
injury has been done to the pictures at Kilkenny Castle. There 
are pictures by Holbein, Vandyck, Lely, Murillo, Correggio, 
Tintoretto and Cuyp. This success should encourage Mr. 
Collins to go forward and suppress similar risings. It must 
never be forgotten that the majority of the population help 
the side of which they are less afraid. If Mr. Collins can get 
the rebels on the run in the field, he will find that he will also 
enjoy an access of political strength. 





A very bad sign, however, is that the I.R.A. has launched yet 
another campaign of terrorism in the Six Counties. The Belfast 
correspondent of the Morning Post says in Thursday’s paper 
that this was opened simultaneously in various districts. of 
County Derry and County Tyrone. Marauders swept the 
countryside, leaving behind them a trail of ruined buildings, 
desolate homes, and the bodies of murdered persons. The 
Ulster police, both members of the R.L.C. and the Ulster Special 
Constables, rallied finely to the emergency, otherwise the 
marauders might have done much more damage. On Wednesday 
night the police barracks at Mullingar, the largest barracks in 
the Irish provinces, were blown up. The irregulars, according 
to an Exchange telegram, left in lorries pursued by the regulars, 
At present it is not clear who was responsible for blowing up 
the barracks. In any case, it was an incident in the civil war 
between the rival factions. 


Dail Eireann on Wednesday discussed the Kilkenny fighting 
and Mr. Griffith, the President of the Provisional Government, 





justified all that his troops had done, pointing out that they 
were only defending themselves. Ultimately it was agreed that 
a Committee should consider the peace manifesto which had been 
issued two or three days before by officers of the rival forces and 
should suggest means of ending the civil war. We must put on 
record the fact that Mr. Michael Collins during the debate 
repeated his statement that he regarded the Treaty “as a step 
towards a Republic.” 





Mr. Chamberlain told a deputation of anxious farmers on 
Tuesday that the Government would leave the House of Commons 
free to vote on the motion for the removal of the embargo on 
the importation of live cattle from overseas. He himself would 
oppose the motion. From the farmers’ standpoint the importa- 
tion of live cattle, except from Ireland, is undesirable lest they 
should bring disease and contaminate our valuable herds, which 
enjoy a world-wide reputation. The Canadians; however, 
according to Sir Robert Borden in Wednesday’s J'imes, haye 
been led to believe that the embargo is retained to protect the 
home breeder and that the sanitary objection is mere pretence. 
Further, Sir Robert Borden maintains that at the Imperial 
War Conference of 1917 the Government gave a definite pledge 
to admit Canadian store cattle. It is very much to be regretted 
that the Government should have mishandled the question so 
as to give Canada an entirely false impression of our old policy. 
If it be possible to guarantee the healthiness of store cattle 
from Canada, and to lift the embargo only in respect of Canada, 
the Canadian grievance might be removed. It must be remem- 
bered that the supply of Irish store cattle will probably 
diminish very rapidly as the anarchy in the South spreads and 
the grazing farms are confiscated by gunmen. 





Lord Crewe put a new complexion on the matter in Thursday's 
Times by reminding us that Lord Ernle’s promise of 1917 to 
admit Canadian cattle was given without Cabinet sanction, 
and was based on a forecast which he has since admitted to 
have been erroneous, Lord Ernle thought that our herds 
would be depleted as the result of the ““U” boat campaign 
and that we should have to replace them at any cost. Lord 
Ernle’s successors at the Ministry of Agriculture have not 
considered themselves bound by his war-pledge. Lord Crewe 
suggests that if we admit Canadian store cattle we shall be 
obliged to admit live cattle from all other countries, whether 
infected or not. If that be so, our farmers may well object 
most strongly to the raising of the embargo. 


The City of London Conservative Association last week 
adopted Mr. E. C. Grenfell, of the firm of Morgan, Grenfell and 
Co., as their candidate for the seat vacated by Sir Arthur Balfour 
on his acceptance of an earldom. Sir Vansittart Bowater, 
a well-known alderman and merchant, announced his intention 
of standing in opposition to Mr. Grenfell. He said that “it 
was merely a question of whether a merchant or a banker should 
be elected.” Sir Vansittart Bowater was sharply criticized for 
his action. We are sorry that Mr. MeKenna was not adopted 
as his experience would have been invaluable. But Mr. Grenfell, 
though without that special experience, will, we feel sure, be an 
admirable representative of the City if he is elected, as we 
hope he will be. 


The Government last week appointed Sir William Mackenzie 
to hold a Court of Inquiry on the engineering dispute, under 
the Industrial Courts Act, so that the public might be informed 
of the true facts. The inquiry was begun on Wednesday, 
when the employers stated their case. The unions proposed 
that the lock-out should be suspended during the hearing, 
but the employers were unable to agree to this. They preferred 
to announce that the workshops would be open from Wednesday 
to workmen who accepted the terms in regard to managerial 
and trade union rights which were rejected by the union execu- 
tives. Alt other men in the forty-eightengineering unions were 
locked out from that day. The shipyard workers’ unions came 
to-an understanding with the employers that a ballot should be 
taken on the proposed discontinuance of the War bonus of 
16s. 6d. a week by June 7th. The outlook is gloomy, but there 
aye rumours of a speedy renewal of negotiations with the engineers. 








Bank Rate, 4 per cent., changed from 44 per cent. Apr. 13, 
1922; 5 per cent. War Loan was on Thursday, 99; 
Thursday week, 99}; a year ago, 87%. 
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OF THE DAY. 


——>——_ 
THE BUDGET. 


YO one can regard the Budget with enthusiasm. It 
is at best a much delayed recognition of a vital 
fact. It is also an inefficient recognition. It is true that 
we get a shilling off the Income-tax, a reduction in what 
used to be called the “ breakfast-table ” taxes—on tea, 
coffee and cocoa—and certain other much needed adjust- 
ments, but the total amount of relief is not nearly so much 
as it ought to be if we are to avoid the appalling peril of 
killing prosperity by over-taxation. Again, it is not as 
much as it might be if we really stopped waste and expendi- 
ture on unnecessary objects. Take, first, the question of 
delay in the reduction of taxation. What the Government 
are doing now they clearly ought to have done, and could 
have done, two or even three years ago. If they had done 
it then, there would have been much less permanent injury 
to the nation ; that is to say, the shattering influences of 
over-taxation on trade would not have been so acutely felt. 
The fact that the reductions have been made under popular 
pressure--whatever Ministers may say to the effect that 
they were all arranged long ago—and yet that there will 
be no interference with efficient administration, is the 
Government's severest condemnation. They kept us 
without the refreshing fruit of lower taxation at least two 
years longer than was needful. So much for the undue 
delay in the reduction of taxation. 

The inefficiency with which the task has been performed 
is quite as striking. The Government have, no doubt, 
made certain reductions in expenditure, but they have 
not been nearly sufficient. We are still suffering from the 
fatal incubus of the bureaucratic system. We have far 
more Government Departments than we require, and these 
Government Departments are far more largely staffed 
and far more wastefully conducted than they need be. 
To put it in another way, the Government, though forced 
to make a reduction in taxation, have not made the corre- 
sponding reduction in expenditure. They have made their 
reductions partly as the result of optimistic calculations 
as to how much this or that branch of revenue will get 
in, and partly by minor readjustments and odd savings, or 
estimates of savings, rather than by bold and genuine stop- 
pages of wasteful out pourings of the national resources. We 
have not got a new financial coat but an old coat very 
heavily patched, and patched for the most part in a 
thoroughly unworkmanlike manner. 

There is one point in the Budget about which we think 
the nation may be optimistic. The Budget really contains 
in it those principles of rationing which we, and most 
economists, have insisted on ever since the close of the War. 
We have always said that the nation must begin by 
rationing the Government in the matter of revenue. It 
must say: “ We cannot bear without doing a fatal injury 
to trade the raising of more than such and such a sum 
in revenue. Or to put it the other way, there must 
be such and such reductions in taxation, The amount 
raisable without killing industry is the Government's 
ration. It is all they can have to spend. That money 
they must take as all that is physically possible and 
distribute it, 7.¢., ration it, among the various Departments 
of the State, according as the dictates of wisdom, of 
prudence, and of national security demand.” 

This is the result which we are going to get automatically 
out of the system of reduction inaugurated by Sir Robert 
Horne. Pessimists have been saying: ‘“ We know that 
this is only a trick Budget and that the taxes, though 
reduced this year, will, next year or the year after be up 
ovain.” We believe that that view is erroneous. We 
ilo not believe that the nation, having got relief, will allow 
any Government to scatter their money again in such a way 
as to make the reimposition of the taxes from which we 
have now been relieved a necessity. The nation will insist 
that the House of Commons shall tell the Government 
with the necessary emphasis: ‘ We will not vote you any 
more taxés, You must make the yield of the existing 


TOPICS 


taxes your maximum. If you say that circumstances have 
risen which make it absolutely necessary for you to spend 
more on the Navy, or on air-ships, or on unemployment, 
and so on, you must get the money by cutting off other 








expenditure, however disagreeable it may seem to you. More 
taxes you shall not have.” The national tiger has, in fact 
tasted blood and is not tamely going to submit to the 
orders of any Cabinet, Coalition or otherwise. It is, indeed. 
far more likely, owing to its aforesaid taste of blood, to 
insist on further reductions next year. Unless we are 
very much mistaken, the taxpayer will say: “ You began 
by telling us last year that you could not make any redue- 
tion in taxation, but we foreed you to do so, And the 
skies have not fallen. Therefore, we mean to get a new 
relief in the new Budget. You have got to repeat the 
trick. If you don’t, we shall find somebody who will.” 

Perhaps it will be urged that we are too optimistic as 
to the opinion of our countrymen, and that they will be 
quite willing next year to take a Governmental joy 
possumus lying down. Our answer is that we don’t believe 
they will. Time will show, but for ourselves we shall 
await the event with confidence and serenity. 





THE PROBLEM OF THE SINKING FUND. 


W E do not ourselves feel so strongly as do some of the 

Ciovernment’s critics in regard to the suspension 
of the sinking funds. Frankly, we are not in love with the 
idea of making viclent and valiant efforts to pay off as much 
debt as possible as quickly as possible. It is, in our view, 
a question of balance and degree. It is, no doubt, in theory 
an excellent thing to pay off debt, because such repayment 
on the face of it is reproductive. A hundred millions of 
taxes roughly takes four and a-half millions every year 
to meet it in the way of interest. Therefore, if you can pay 
off one hundred millions of the debt, you have the pleasant 
knowledge that you will have four and a-half millions less 
to pay every year out of the Exchequer. But the relief 
is largely illusory. The indebtedness has been incurred 
and the money has been spent. That is the essential fact. 
The paying off of debt is economically an advantage only 
when the rate of interest on the debt is higher than the 
rate of interest which could have been earned with the 
money otherwise. 

We admit, however, that this is not the whole of the 
story. By raising a hundred millions by taxation in any 
one year to pay off debt, it is arguable that you are en- 
couraging, nay, insisting on extra thrifty habits and extra 
productive efforts from the nation. You will ensure, accord- 
ing to this hypothesis, an avoidance of waste among the 
population and an extra efficiency in their labour which 
could not have been got without the stimulus of the tax. 
In other words, high taxation makes, or may make, people 
feel that they must be up and doing. They must not be 
extravagant in their habits, but must be saving. They dare 
not allow the wastages visible in certain industries to go on 
if they can possibly be cured. 

The lesson here is one of which the economists of the 
past age were fond. They used to declare that the best 
manure for a field was a high rent. The man who had 
too kind a landlord and too low a rent was very apt to 
be slack. Land was so cheap to him that he did not bother 
to plough right up to the hedge. Again, he did not trouble 
to plough very deep or to clean his land thoroughly. He 
did not, that is, carry out the various processes of agri- 
culture in the way likely to produce the maximum of result. 
Undoubtedly high taxation may get a pound or two more 
out of effort, not only in every manual worker, but in every 
brain worker, throughout the kingdom and may set hun- 
dreds of active minds busy at devising, what is the supreme 
excellence from the economic point of view, the substitute 
of an efficient for a wasteful process—one which will add, 
say, 50 per cent. to the volume of production at only a 
20 per cent. increase in the total cost. 

But, alas! experience shows that taxation may be 
forced to a point so high that none of these excellent 
results occur. Instead of being a stimulus, very high 
taxation acts as a sterilizer of human effort. There is a 
point where the imposts of Government seem so burdensome 
and so unfair to the worker or producer that he despairs ot 
being able to meet them by fresh and greater efforts. 
He falls into the position of the man in the parable, and 
thinks that the only thing to do is to put his talent into a 
napkin. He argues that if he launches out into new 
endeavours he may find that he has over calculated the 
benefits and under calculated the expenditure and that he 
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will be worse off than ever. Therefore, instead of trying 
to make more money, he simply tries to spend less. But 
when this process commences enterprise soon begins to 
vanish from commerce and trade to decline. Confidence 
js the antiseptic of trade and confidence is not inspired 
by fiscal blood-sucking. 

“The human donkey must have a carrot of some sort in 
front of his nose in order to make him go. But there is no 
carrot for the tired and bewildered human being in heavy 
taxation imposed in order to pay off debt-—-debt which, 
as the taxpayer gloomily thinks, may be re-created at a 
still higher rate of interest a year after. When once debt 
has been incurred, and when taxation is already at a 
very high level, in all probability the best help that can 
be given to the trader is not to pay off debt by violent 
efforts, but to lower taxation to the point at which industry 
becomes more rapidly reproductive. To say this, of course, 
js not to encourage the idea that debt is to be looked upon 
as something permanent which can never be paid off or as 
something good per se or as the cause of prosperity. That 
is rushing much too far in the direction opposite to pre- 
mature repayment. ‘The wise Chancellor of the Exchequer 
in the matter of debt is the statesman who manages its 
reduction in such a way that the repayment is gradual 
and not apt to cause any violent oscillation, such as 
would be caused, for example, by anything in the nature 
of a capital levy in order to redeem debt. If you took a 
quarter of his capital from every one throughout the 
country, and used it to pay off three or four thousand 
millions of debt in one year, the only result would be a 
disturbance of business so huge as to threaten the ruin 
of the country. 

Undoubtedly the best thing in the interests of the 
owners of National Debt, as well as of the taxpayers, is 
some system of sinking funds which will gradually but 
automatically, and so inevitably, produce amortization of 
the debt. It is for this reason that we have urged so 
strongly in these columns that the best way of treating 
the National Debt as regards repayment is the establish- 
ment of a system of terminable annuities. If, at the 
first borrowings, é.c., at the time when patriotic feeling was 
at its highest, the Government had asked the subscribers 
to the loans to take a ninety-years’ annuity instead of a 
permanent annuity, there would have been practically no 
increase in the amount of interest demanded and yet we 
should have had a visible term to the burden of the Debt. 

But no taxpayer, it will be said, is going to live for 
ninety years, and no one is, therefore, going to feel any 
great pleasure in the prospect of the cessation of the 
ninety years’ annuities. That might have been 
true of the year 1917, when we will assume the 
inoney was raised, but it certainly will not be true of a 
year which a good many people at present alive are able 
to look forward to seeing. Forty-five years hence, even if 
nothing else were done in the way of sinking funds except 
the turning of the permanent into terminable annuities, 
the Debt will look very different from what it does now. 
The people who were fifteen years old when the Debt was 
horrowed in 1917 will forty-five years hence be only sixty- 
live years old. But they will be entering upon a period 
when the ninety years’ annuities which have become forty- 
five years’ annuities will be getting yearly more and more 
manageable from the Treasury point of view. For example, 
by the time they are seventy these annuities will have 
only forty years to run, and by the time they are seventy- 
five the annuities will only have thirty-five years to run, 
and can be dealt with in a manner which will seem like a 
delicious luxury to a Chancellor of the Exchequer. 

But though we made a vital mistake in not borrowing 
on a long terminable annuity, it must not be supposed that 
nothing can now be done. A skilful Chancellor of the 
Exchequer might, we believe, devise a scheme which would 
give people a good reason for turning their freeholds in 
the National Debt into long leaseholds, At this moment, 
when money is cheap and when there are large renewals 
in the matter of national thrift, and, further, when the 
pensions payable to soldiers are proving a financial burden 
which gets lighter every year, a scheme might easily be 
devised for gradual long term automatic debt reduction. 
We are not advocating schemes of the fantastic 
sort which were indulged in a hundred and twenty years 
ago even by Mr. Pitt and his supporters. Our proposal 





is based upon a fact known to every acc untant in the 
City. For purposes of a balance-sheet a ninety-nine years’ 
lease, or even a sixty-five or seventy years’ lease, is regarded 
as being as valuable an asset as a freehold. So much 
from the national point of view. 

We are also convinced that, if the matter were properly 
explained to the National Debt holders, they could be 
convinced that their property was really safer when it 
was in long annuities than in those which are nominally 
ees. There is always a danger of some furious 

emagogue inflaming the mind of the public against a 
permanent debt. He can describe it as a millstone round 
the neck of the taxpayer—a curse from which he can never 
escape. The voter can be asked whether he really means 
to pass this slavery on to his innocent children, and so 
forth. When, however, you get to the period when there 
is only forty years or fifty years of the terminable annuities 
to run, this appeal cannot be made half so effectively. 
It can be countered by an appeal to probity and reason : 
“You have kept your financial faith and honour unsullied 
for fifty years, Surely you are not going to perpetrate a 
theft now on the man who lent you his money during 
the War! You have only to go on for a fixed number 
of years and the Debt will wipe itself out. There are only 
forty years more to run, “a in twenty-five years’ time, 
when there are only fifteen years more, the national creditor 
will probably be perfectly willing, nay, glad to take £30 
or so down in cash for the fag-end of his £4 annuity.” 





THE ETERNAL NEED. 

J OLTAIRE’S remark was witty—that is, true— 
when he made it.” So says Mr. Bernard Shaw 

in a most interesting confession of spiritual inclination pub- 
lished in the May number of the St, Mavtin-in-the-Fields 
Review. The article takes the form of certain questions put 
to, and answered by, Mr. Bernard Shaw on the main pro- 
blems of religion. The particular remark is confirmed not 
only by the article but by what might almost be called 
universal human experience. 


Voltaire, in a poetic epistle replying to an 
atheistic pamphlet, declared that, if there were 
no God, it would be necessary to invent Him. 
Mr. Shaw and many other people are coming 
to the parallel or correlated conclusion, truth, or 
witticism, that if ‘religion did not actually exist it 


would have to be invented. This, of course, is only 
a laborious and rather confused way of saying that mere 
materialism, viz., the creed of the unconscious automaton, 
will not explain, or fit in with, the facts of human 
experience. It cannot be reconciled with the reports which 
the five senses make to us—reports which, if muddled, 
partial and inexact, are all that we possess or can possess 
in the way of knowledge. They may be poor, rickety 
premises, but they are the only things that we have got 
on which to base our syllogisms—assuming that we 
eliminate the possibility of mtuition or inspiration. 

The fact that man needs the idea of God and of 
religion, to put the matter in the widest way, does not, 
of course, by itself prove anything. Religion may be 
necessary to human happiness and human development, 
and it may be impossible to satisfy the hunger of 


the soul without it, but that does not in itself 
establish religion upon a sound basis or make it 
true. The desire to be happy and the bleakness 
or aimlessness of “straight ”’ materialism cannot 


make things other than they are, or turn back the wheel 
of consequence. No doubt men_ passionately desire 
anodynes, and get a good deal of satisfaction out of them. 
But that does not make anodynes capable of doing more 
than deceive us, or, at any rate, tide us over some special 
and temporary agony. 

All this is well known to so admirable and so pellucid 
a dialectician as Mr. Bernard Shaw. He makes, we may 
be sure, no attempt to misuse the inherent desire for 
religion and the impulse against materialism which rises 
naturally in the human heart. But, though Mr. Bernard 
Shaw is far from taking the absurd line that there must 
be truth in religion because, if there were not, we should 
all be unhappy, he does use his special gift of analytical 
poignancy to show the importance of religion, or, if a 
wider word is wanted, mankind, He 


mysticism, to 
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realizes that non-materialism or spiritualism has got 
to be accounted for. It cannot be simply dismissed as 
irrelevant or non-existent because it does not fit in with 
the hypothesis that human beings are unconscious 
automata. But we must rot obscure Mr. Shaw’s position, 
which is individual and exact, by too much preliminary 
exposition. Mr. Shaw’s answers to his interlocutors are 
much too good and too clear for explanation to be necessary. 

The first question put to Mr. Shaw was, “Do you 
believe (a) That there must be ‘somebody behind the 
something’? (6) Ina first Cause? (c) That the universe 
made itself—and that our world is a pure accident ?” 
Here are the answers to this triple interrogation :-— 

(a) No: I believe that there is something behind the 
somebody. All bodies are products of the Life Force (whatever 
that may be); and to put the body behind the thing that 
made it is to reverse the order of Nature, and also to violate 
the first article of the Chureh of England, which expressly 
declares that God has neither body, parts, nor passions. 

(6) A First Cause is a contradiction in terms, because in 
Causation every cause must have a cause; and therefore there 
ean no more be a First Cause than a first inch in a circle. If 
you once admit a cause that is uncaused, you give up Causation 
altogether. And if you do that, you may as well say that 
everything makes itself. But it can only do that if it is alive ; 
so you are back again at your romero and may as well confess 
that to your ignorance and limited faculty the universe is 
unaccountable. I daresay every blackbeetle thinks it must 
have @ complete explanation of the world as one of the indis- 
vensable qualifications of a respectable cockroach ; but it will 
ows to do without it for awhile yet. 

(c) All life is a series of accidents; but when you find most 
of them pointing all one way, you may guess that there is 
something behind them that is not accidental.” 


Courage and sincerity are the conspicuous qualities in 
this passage. What, however, interests us most is the 
necessity which so expert a reasoner as Mr. Shaw feels 
to rest his statement on what is in effect the unshakable 
rock of mysticism. He prays in aid “the Life Force,” 
though he is obliged to say that it is indefinable—he uses 
the words “ whatever that may be ”—which is an admission 
of mysticism, unless one has the hardihood to declare 
that the Life Force is merely under a temporary veil 
and that with a little more laboratory work we shall 
know for certain what it is, what it is aiming at, who 
started it, and why it never stops. Very interesting 
also is the adoption of the negative description of God 
from the Anglican formulary. That description is in one 
sense the commonplace of all mysticism, or, as the 
present writer would say, of all religion, likely to satisfy 
sentient men, and not merely the child or the savage. 
Admirable, too, is the passage in regard to Causation. 
It would have delighted the better of the schoolmen. 
Still more luciferous and inspiring is the aphorism that 
you can talk about things malian themselves only if they 
are alive, and that this gets you back again to a mystery, 
and so to the unaccountability, of the Universe. 

The cockroach, as Mr. Shaw opines, must not talk about 
what he wants to make him happy or respectable. The 
problem before him is so to enlarge his senses that he 
will have more facts to report about, and will be able 
to schedule them with greater accuracy and _ insight. 
But alas ! poor cockroach, even that is not enough. There 
must still one before him the elusive problem: are the 
things observable by the senses definite and fixed in 
number, or will they expand and develop as we expand 
and develop our sensibility 4? May not it be that the more 
things we train ourselves to see the more things either 
we or the somebody, urged on by the Life Force, will 
create for our observation? Or perhaps we carry along 
with us, and within us, some fragment of the Life Force, 
some spark of the Divine, as the older mystics would 
have said, which is always just a step ahead of us in the 
march of creation. Who knows but that we may be 
creating the future as rapidly as we are creating the past ! 

The passage we have quoted is by no means the only 
interesting thing in Mr. Shaw’s stimulating answers, 
His interlocutor tried to meet Mr. Shaw’s attack on the 
Church as a failure by the tu quoque that, if it was, so was 
the Labour Party. In this passage, though Mr. Shaw 
showed his wit and his logic from the premises which 
he had selected, he certainly did not show his learning. 
He evidently does not quite understand what the Church 
of England is. He apparently thinks it is something like 
an amateur version of the Roman Church, and that it 








has certain exact and rigid formularics and professions 
of faith. To be plain, Mr. Shaw does not realize the 
nature of the Church of England either from the legal 
or the spiritual point of view. The true Anglican position 
may be a good thing or a bad thing, but it is not what 
Mr. Shaw and, indeed, most people of the present age 
think it is. a 

The strange, nay, amazing, essential fact about the 
Church of England is that it has no test for membership 
and that this latitude in creed is not accidental byt 
determined. The Church is “ The Church of England as 
by law established,” and the law will allow no layman 
to be driven out of the Church or to be deprived of its 
ministrations if he wishes to stay within it and enjoy 
those ministrations. It is of no use to prove that he 
is an atheist and that, therefore, he must not and cannot 
make use of them. Unless he is a notorious evil-liver, 
and so might cause a scandal, he cannot be refused even 
the Sacrament. He and no one else is responsible for 
his religious action, and bearing that responsibility in mind 
no one can withhold the assistance of the Church if 
he need it. If Mr. Shaw takes the trouble to read 
Jeremy Taylor's Liberty of Prophesying, or Jowett’s 
Sermons and his Life and Letters, he will see that there 
is nothing new or irregular in the statement that we 
have made. 

What the wise ministers and laymen who re-founded the 
Church of England after the break with Rome did, con- 
sciously or unconsciously, was to allow every man who 
omer the religious impulse and was in touch with the 

pirit of Christ to be comprehended within the Church of 

England. When, therefore, Mr. Bernard Shaw talks about 
the irony of circumstances having landed one of those people 
who “ have no use for institutional worship because their 
churches are their souls” in the “extraordinary pre- 
dicament of being Dean,” he is not really discovering a 
spiritual “sport.” There have already been plenty of 
people like the Dean in question in the Church of England 
—people who have had a complete spiritual as well as a 
complete legal right to be there, and who have exercised 
that right, not out of carelessness or indifference, but from a 
true and deep sense of religion, and, what is more, of the 
Christian religion. 

So far from the Church of England being out of date, 
it is, in our belief, the Christian Church which has the most 
secure future. It has such a future because of that compre- 
hensiveness of spirit of which we have spoken. There 
exists in it a living spiritual force. This force, latent for 
the moment, may, we believe, prove of inestimable value, 
first to the whole English-speaking race and then to the 
world at large. 

The Church of England has preserved, so to speak, 
in its principle of comprehension and religious generosity 
a tiny atom of spiritual radium which may yet be the 
world’s salvation. It ‘s possible, of course, that thie 
rays may be rendered useless by bigotry and ignorance, 
and even if this does not happen, it is more than likely 
that the evolution will be slow and painful. Still, 
there is the possibility; and, though our statement in 
regard to it may seem for the moment fantastic, we are 
confident that it is worth offering. 

Before we leave the questionnaire put to Mr. Shaw 
we must give his final comment. When asked, “ Do 
you think Christ is still a living influence in the present 
day?” Mr. Shaw replied somewhat obliquely that 
“at present there are probably more people who feel 
that in Christ is the only hope for the world than there 
ever were before in the lifetime of men now living.” 
With that we agree. We also agree with him that there 
are a good many un-Christlike people trading under the 
name of Christ, though we cannot think that Mr. Shaw 
is justified in including St. Paul in this category. We 
admit, however, that it would be not only useful but 
very interesting to see what Mr. Shaw would make of 
this thesis were he to endeavour to bring proofs to 
substantiate it. 

We do not mean to suggest by our comment upon 
Mr. Shaw’s statements about Christianity at the present 
day that he is in any way taking new and original 
ground. It was many generations ago that men dis- 
covered the truth of the epigram, “ We have practised 
Christianity for two thousand years with little or no 
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result. Suppose for a change we try the religion of 
Christ.” There was never a better opportunity than the 
resent for such an experiment, and never a time when 
the religion of Christ in its least alloyed form was more 
needed. It, and it alone, can bring to the stricken world 
the healing spirit, because it and it alone is fully inspired 
by the belief that what the soul of man needs is the truth, 
“The truth shall set you free.” That is the signal of 
victory. That is what will open to man the salvation 
for which he yearns. 





THE JEWS. 

7 E publish elsewhere a striking letter from Mr. Herman 
\\ Cohen suggesting that there should be an impartial 
inquiry into the position of the Jews and the reasonable- 
ness or otherwise of Mr. Belloc’s assertion that the Jews 
are incapable of real absorption into the nation. For 
our part, we think absorption possible, though we admit 
that it might be difficult. There are certain facts, the 
chief of which is the racial and religious exclusiveness of 
the Jew, which put him on a different footing from that 
of all other foreign elements that have been successfully 
assimilated by the British nation and have become veri 
soci. Mr. Cohen says that we do not know the facts. 
Well, we confess that that may be true; but we have an 
ardent desire to know them, and consequently we are 
extremely attracted by Mr. Cohen’s proposal that there 
should be an inquiry. 

This is not the kind of inquiry which the State could 
be expected to institute. It would have to be an unofficial 
inquiry, but there is no reason why, if men of known 
honesty and clearness of mind were persuaded to hold 
an investigation, their report should not be of enormous 
benefit in settling the public mind and rebutting any 
unwarrantable charges or insinuations that may have 
been made. Mr. Cohen believes that we should have no 
difficulty in finding eight men of high repute—four Jews 
ind four non-Jews—to form a Committee of Inquiry. 
It might be so, but although we heartily desire to know 
the whole truth, we should much prefer that the members 
of the Committee were not nominated by us. We say 
this for two reasons: first, because we might be under 
the suspicion of running a newspaper “ stunt,” and if 
that suspicion were spread about it might destroy the 
whole value of the Committee’s work, and secondly, 
because it would not be possible—and we make no com- 
plaint whatever of this, for we think it would be only 
natural—for all Jews to feel as much confidence in the 
fairness and the good intentions of the Spectator as Mr. 
Cohen is generous enough to express. Nevertheless, these 
objections shall not prevent us from saying that nothing 
would please us better than that something should come 
of Mr. Cohen’s proposal. There is no doubt that though 
there has never been a ** Jewish question ”’ in Great Britain 
in the sense that there has been a Jewish question in 
Russia and in several other countries, problems in con- 
nexion with the Jews here are becoming much more 
talked about and are more acute than they used to be. 
It would be all to the good if these problems could be 
shifted from dangerous to safe ground. As Mr. Cohen 
in effect says, if such a result seemed to be attainable it 
ought to be easy to find eight men who would conduct 
an inquiry in the interest of honour, love of country and 
the public peace of mind, 

Let usstate once more the elements of the Jewish problem 
as it is presenting itself to many thoughtful Englishmen, 
We shall try to state them in quite a detached manner 
because we never have been, we are not, and we hope we 
never shall have cause to be, anti-Semites. The position 
of the Jew is peculiar, because he has not only an exclusive 
religion but an exclusive nationality. The Jew is a Jew 
uirst and an Englishman or an American or an Italian or 
a German second. A strict Jewish male does not inter- 
marry with any other race or creed. This double exclu- 
siveness distinguishes the position of the Jew from that 
of any other people in the Western world. The only 
analogy which occurs to us is that of the Parsee or the 
Brahmin in India. The Jew believes in maintaining his 
racial purity. Many of our readers will remember the 
wonderful passage in Disraeli’s Coningsby in which Sidonia 
thapsodizes upon this racial purity, comparing it with 








that, of a racehorse of undiluted Arabian strain. Jews 
have, of course, always been distinguished everywhere by 
this exclusiveness of race and faith, but the facts were not 
much noticed here, partly because people in the mass 
were less observant than they have become with the 
spread of education, partly because Jews did not occupy 
the prominent positions in the Government which they 
occupy to-day, and partly because there were fewer Jews. 

But now, just when the old distinguishing facts have 
become more noticeable to the public eye, a new distinguish- 
ing fact has been added. The Jews claim in Palestine a 
separate national and spiritual home. That intensifies 
the problem. We could imagine some Jews saying 
“ Zionism is sure to do us more harm than good. It will 
be a constant proof that we are not like other men of 
non-British race who claim British citizenship. We shall 
have an extra-territorial attachment which will tell against 
us. It would be wiser to have nothing to do with Zionism 
or Palestine.” But how many Jews would argue in that 
manner? We should like to know. If Zionism became 
a great. success the position of the naturalized Jew in 
Great Britain who drew his inspiration from his spiritual 
home abroad would be rather like that of the ultramontan- 
ist Englishman who though he formally acknowledges 
the decrees of his country must finally subject himself to 
the extraneous spiritual authority of the: Vatican, Some 
encyclical from the Vatican on questions of faith or morals 
might very easily clash with the laws of his country. 
Perhaps the supreme example of a man who cannot well 
be in any final sense a verus socius of his own country is an 
English Cardinal. No doubt an English Cardinal who was 
a good Englishman, as he almost certainly would be, 
would be moved with grief and pain if a conflict between 
his English allegiance and his allegiance to a spiritual 
authority abroad were set up. But would he not, if he 
remained a Cardinal, have to subject himself to the foreign 
authority ? 

With all these elements of the problem before us we 
would suggest that the terms of reference to a Committee 
of Inquiry might be contained in some such question as 
this: “Is the maintenance of Jewish racial exclusiveness, 
when combined with the claims of separate religion and 
separate nationality, consistent with complete eitizenship 
in the British nation?” We should be greatly pleased if 
it were possible to answer that question affirmatively. 
The question is really as important as it is interesting, 
because under modern conditions homogeneity is of the 
essence of the social contract. Distinctions of race, 
religion and so on matter little in themselves so long as 
they are not of such a kind as to prevent active, co-opera- 
tive, intensive, common citizenship—in a word, homo- 
geneity, 

We hope that as the proposal of an inquiry has come 
from a Jew other Jews willapprove of it. We hope that they 
will suggest names of both Jews and Gentiles who would 
command their confidence. We shall not do more our- 
selves than make a few tentative suggestions for con- 
sideration. We should like to see an historian appointed ; 
also some such keen and learned observer of English life 
as Dr, L. P. Jacks; also a retired Ambassador well versed 
in foreign life or an American settled in England; and 
also, and above all, a retired Judge. Those whose opinions 
are already formed strongly one way or the other ought, 
of course, ‘to be asked to clive evidence, but should not be 
members of the Committee. No doubt, to take well- 
known cases, Lord Sydenham, Mrs. Webster, the Duke of 
Northumberland and Mr. Belloc himself would be willing 
to appear as witnesses. There is a tendency, unknown 
in former times, for the Jew to become unpopular with 
British working men. If the causes of this dislike, so far 
as they rest on misunderstandings, could be removed the 
advantage to everybody would be very great. But even if 
the main question which we have suggested as rouglily 
embodying appropriate terms of reference could not be 
answered precisely in the affirmative, it would surely still 
be possible for Jews, when the issue had been plainly pre- 
sented to them, to consider methods of modifying their 
exelusiveness, We are convinced that quite a considerable 
part of their rather formidable exclusiveness is a matter 
as much of appearance as of fact. Jews have been a good 
deal driven back upon themselves and have had some 
justification for feeling that they have prospered by holding 
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together and ignoring the world which is not their world. 
Till that feeling is lost there will be no absorption, even 
though it be theoretically possible. 





THE CONDITION OF IRELAND. 


NHE situation in Ireland is as bad as ever, and this is 
not through any lack of recognition by various 
groups of Irishmen that their country is being strangled 
and clubbed to death. Unfortunately, recognition of a 
terrible fact does not by any means promise a cure. There 
is a natural and traditional inability among the Celtic 
Irish to manage affairs coolly or reasonably or to conduct 
any kind of political dispute without violence, or indeed 
the meanest forms of savagery. If a halt is not called 
in the slide towards a general civil war we have not even 
now seen the worst in Ireland. The Peace Conference 
between representatives of the Provisional Government 
and of Mr. De Valera’s faction has again broken down. 

The Provisional Government afterwards issued a mani- 
festo demanding on behalf of the people freedom to express 
their will on the single issue of the Treaty and the Con- 
stitution at an election in June. To this demand Mr. 
De Valera opposes an audacious “ No.” He says, in effect, 
that there is no such thing as freedom unless it is freedom 
of the kind he sanctions ; he denies the right of the majority 
to prevail. “ My opinions are truth,” he seems to say ; 
“ everybody is wrong who does not agree that I am right.” 
The veriest autocrats and tyrants in history did not trample 
upon feeble “principles of democracy struggling to assert 
themselves more heavily than does this Republican rebel. 
And it is all done in the name of Freedom. Meanwhile, 
the lists of lawlessness become swelled every day with 
new acts of violence and brutality. Correspondents tell 
us that the newspapers do not record a hundredth part 
ofthem. The chiefs of the irregular I.R.A. have demanded 
payment for their men, and as this was not forthcomin 
they have raided many of the branches of the Bank o 
Ireland—the bank used by the Provisional Government 
~ and have stolen large sums of money. In Dublin and 
elsewhere many public and private buildings have been 
oceupied by force, for instance, in Dublin, — Lever’s 
offices and the Kildare Street Club. The business of the 
Port of Dublin cannot be carried on except in a fumbling 
and inaccurate way because the books relating to the 
business of the Port are in the Four Courts, which is 
occupied by the irregular leader, General Roderick O'Connor, 
When the Lord Mayor of Dublin demanded the books, 
General O'Connor replied that they were being used as 
part of his defences, but that he would hand them over 
if the Lord Mayor promised him an equivalent amount 
of sandbags! Result—nothing done. 

In various parts of the country the railways have been 
torn up. In Cork so many harmless Protestants have 
been murdered that there is a reign of terror, and a great 
many people whose only offence has been their loyalty 
and their religious faith are trying to escape from the 
country, though in doing so they accept ruin. In Queen’s 
County the persecution of Protestants and loyalist families 
has been carried to an almost incredible point. The 
families are simply being evicted at short notice. If 
they do not act upon the notice to leave their houses they 
are ejected violently. No help of any kind is forthcoming 
either from the Provisional Government or the British 
Government. If assistance and justice have to wait upon 
an agreement between Mr. Griffith and Mr. De Valera, 
Heaven help the poor loyalists! The ill-feeling between 
those two rival leaders is really more bitter than ever, 
as was shown by the debate in Dail Eireann on Thursday, 
April 27th. Mr. Griffith, in a furious encounter of words 
with Mr. De Valera, then said that he had kept silence 
long enough and would tell the truth. When he was 
starting for London as one of the Treaty delegates Mr. 
De Valera had remarked to him, “ Neither you nor any 
other man can bring back a Republic. Get me out of 
this strait-jacket of the Republic.” All we can say is 
that it seems more reasonable to believe this assertion 
by Mr. Griffith than to believe Mr. De Valera’s flat denial 
of it. If it be true, Mr. De Valera is condemning Ireland 


to chaos and carnage, although he has believed from the 
‘beginning that what he asks for is unattainable. 


To 





describe this as madness is only to use the word in its 
literal sense, 

What we want to say in particular now is that the 
British Government cannot wash their hands of Ireland 
so far as to disown responsibility for the safety of the 
long-suffering and most miserable loyalists. Throughout 
the long Irish controversy we have assumed that no 
Government could have such deadened senses and be so 
blind to their duty as to say that no responsibility rested 
upon them for the safety of those people in Ireland who 
have conducted themselves as good citizens and have 
stood by England through thick and thin. Yet the 
Government seem ready to accept even this disgrace, 
The callousness with which the disbanded members of 
the Royal Irish Constabulary have been left exposed to 
the revenge of their enemies is matched by the apparent 
unconcern with which the Government look on while 
Protestants are massacred in County Cork and turned 
out of their homes penniless in Queen’s County. The 
truth is that no arrangement with Ireland, of whatever 
kind it may be and no matter how expedient it may be 
to leave the Irish factions to settle their disputes without 
interference, can exonerate the Government from neglect 
of elementary offices. Every British citizen in every 
part of the British Empire has a right to protection, 

It will be said that if rescue parties were to be sent to 
the aid of loyalists in Ireland the prospects of the Treaty 
would be utterly ruined, as the opponents of the Treaty 
would declare that the British Government had reoccupied 
the country. We know all this; we see the inconvenience. 
But is everything being done that can be done in co- 
operation with the Provisional Government? At all 
events, we see no results, and the general impression 
among the loyalists themselves is that they have been 
abandoned. It is a very humiliating thought that to-day 
no one can say “ Civis Britannicus sum” with any sense 
that the title is in itself a warrant of safety or justice. 
Palmerston was ready to go to war to right the wrongs 
of a single man—a Portuguese Jew whose claim to British 
nationality was distinctly vague. If Englishmen had 
been told then that the day would come when a British 
Government would sit still, hugging to themselves a 
political punctilio, while respectable citizens within the 
British Isles were assassinated or robbed of all their goods, 
they would not have believed it. Even two years ago 
most of us would not have believed it. 

The Government ought to demand that protection 
should be provided for these suffering and mostly terror- 
stricken people within a very short time, and if the Pro- 
visional Government of Ireland cannot convey those who 
want to go safely out of the country, and does not undertake 
to compensate them for proved losses, the British Govern- 
ment should undertake the task themselves and send in 
the bill to the Provisional Government—or rather we 
should say to the Southern Irish Government, if or when 
that is safely established, 

The only other matter to which we have space to refer 
is the exchange of opinions between the South and North 
about the reign of violence in Ulster, and particularly in 
Belfast. Mr. Collins has sent another message to Sir James 
Craig in which he demands that “the persecution of the 
Roman Catholics ’’ should cease, and that Sir James Craig 
should call to order the people whom Mr. Collins describes 
as “the barbarians in your midst.” No honest observer 
can deny that when there are such cruel outbreaks as there 
have been in Belfast two sides become engaged ; it would 
be utterly impossible that when one side throws bombs 
in the streets, or fires into houses, the other side who see 
their relations or their friends lying dead should not 
retaliate. The assertion that many Roman Catholics 
have been killed proves in itself nothing whatever. All 
the evidence shows first that the original trouble came from 
the Sinn Fein gunmen who were imported into Belfast, 
and secondly that when it was recognized that murder as 
a policy had spread from the South to the North the 
boycott of Roman Catholic workers in the shipyards was 
put into practice, not because those workers were Roman 
Catholics, but because they would not disavow the Sinn 
policy of murder. We must say plainly that it seems to 
us intolerable that the Roman Catholic Hierarchy, who 
were dumb during the War while infamous outrages were 
committed by the Germans, who remained dumb when 
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the Sinn Fein policy of assassination was at its height, 
who remained dumb even when British officers were 
pulled out of their beds in Dublin and killed like dogs, 
and who allowed to appear in their official organ a defence 
of so-called political murders which amounted to an 
approval of the principle “ Killing no murder,” should 
now (because Roman Catholics have been killed in Ulster) 
base upon this fact the monstrous charge that Roman 
Catholics as such in Belfast have been “ subjected to 
savage persecution.” The heads of the Protestant Churches 
in Northern Ireland have issued a statement. We will 
quote from it :— 

“Speaking for the clergy and people of the Churches we 
represent, we can conscientiously affirm that we and our people 
are, and have been, doing everything in our power to prevent 
the political struggle from becoming a religious one. We 
leeply regret the fact that there have been reprisals. It is not 
an easy thing for a powerful majority to submit tamely to such 
treatment at the hands of an aggressive minority; but we 
have done everything’ in our“power to prevent the dreadful 
ompetition in evil which is the inevitable consequence of 
reprisals. Special sorvices and public meetings have been 
held for the express purposes of denouncing murder by whom- 
soever committed, and of warning against the rendoring of 
evil for evil. As to the Northern Government, it has shown 
in many ways its earnest desire that Roman Catholics should 
have their full share in the public and private life of Northern 
Ireland. It has offered them many appointments. It is ready 
to give them moro than their share in its police forces. It 1s 
eagerly anxious that they should claim and enjoy equal rights 
with all others in the citizenship of Northern Ireland. If, 
instead of making wild and baseless charges, the bishops would 
unite with us in the endeavour to discountenance violence, by 
whomsoever committed, and would urge their people to live 
a quiet and peaceful life, submitting to the authority of the 
community to which they belong, there would soon be an end 
of the present unhappy strife.” 

Surely the sincerity of that protest and appeal is patent. 
The Protestant leaders of the North acknowledge what 
they think it honest to acknowledge; but had they not 
so scrupulously wished to be fair they might have said 
that evidence has been put forward, and has not so far 
as we know been rebutted, that some of the Roman 
Catholics who have been murdered—as, for instance, the 
McMahon family—were done to death by Sinn Fein 
gunmen. The McMahon family, although Roman Catholic 
in faith, is said to have been loyal to Great Britain and to 
have refused to sign a Republican pledge. 





30MBAY LIGHTS ASTERN. 

TINUE creak of the bullock-cart is the luggage going 

to the station. The Head of the District has 
packed ; a few odds and ends, forgotten trifles, things 
too bulky or obsolete to carry away, have been dis- 
tributed ‘among the servants, who are waiting now in 
a row in the verandah for their chits—the cook, the 
bearer, the khitmagar, the messaichi, syces and grass- 
cutters—a faithful, long-enduring crowd. Nabi Baksh, 
the khansamah, from to-day a pensioner, and looking 
with his long, white beard like a contemporary of 
Abraham, has real tears in his eyes. The chaprassi 
enters to tell the Sahib that the bo; has gone to 
the station. The word, with its suggestion of weight 
ind incubus, seems apt—the tyranny of objects which 
one has regarded uneasily for years as things which will 
some day have to be packed in crates and gunny bags 
or left behind. 

And in the distance the roar of an Indian city. Not 
the noise of wheels or traffic, but the clamour of human 
voices, a hungry, insistent wail punctuated by the barking 
of dogs, in which one fancies one can distinguish anger, 
derision and pain. Never a pleasant sound, and now 
there is a growing menace in it—noncooperation, burning 
of foreign cloth, holding of seditious meetings, boycott 
of the Prince's visit, hatred of the whice man. 

There are crowds at the station to bid the Head of 
the District farewell; the three or four white men at 
headquarters and a number of Indians, most of them 
until a year or two ago staunch loyalists, now wondering 


‘how long it is safe to remain loyal. Most of the loaves 


and fishes go to the other side, for it is the irreconcilables 
that Government is out to placate at the expense of 
their friends, 

In the last lap of his service the whole atmosphere 
about him has changed. In the city indians and 





Europeans look at each other differently, think of eat 
other differently, though in the villages the Head of the 
District is still the ma-bap, or father and mothes, of 
the people. Of late he has had little time to mix with 
them, get in touch with them, listen to their grievances 
or protect them from the rapacity of subordinate officials 
of their own race. Every year less in the district and 
longer in the office, snowed up with files and reports, 
the servant of a paper Government, more of a Babu, 
less of the patriarch and law-giver that the people look 
up to and understand. 

The Bombay mail is drawn up at the platform. The 
Head of the District stands by the door of his carriage, 
hung with sickly-smelling, exotic garlands like a sacrificial 
bull, chatting to the chairman of the municipality, the 
district sub-judge and the superintendent of his office, 
looking as if his order were established and eternal, and 
not a dispensation of which the authors were apologetic 
and ashamed, 

Babu Ram Prasad, junior master of the Government 
High School, approaches, holding out with pride a poem 
in a long, bulky frame as large as a family portrait. It 
is a eulogy of the Head of the District in which his 
virtues are inscribed on gilt-edged paper with golden 
capitals at the beginning of every line. The poet, before 
handing over this tribute to-be carried by his Maecenas 
under his arms to his ancestral home, begs to be allowed 
to declaim the verses on the platform :— 

“A gentle, what to say, a noble man, 
A gentle, noble course he ran, 
Assisting us through all our thicks and thins.” 

In seventeen days he will be treading on English soil, 
living among people all of one colour with no bitterness 
or hatred in their hearts. Primroses and violets in the 
woods. The young leaf-buds will be opening, the black- 
thorn in blossom, homely fields with hedges and unhumped 
cattle grazing, gorse on the common, clean-cut ditches 
with ferns in the roots of the hornbeam and beech, soft 
mist on the meadows, and an English sunset, friendly, 
benign, strong and glorious, but no longer inimical. The 
Kast behind him for ever, a memory, though hardly 
a regret. 

He is profoundly sorry for the men on the platform, 
especially for the Government men, a little ashamed of 
his relief in being quit of the chaotic muddle and mis- 
understandings, the collisions that are bound to come, 
the humiliation of belonging to a race that has ceased 
to govern yet dare not let go. No, he is not ratting. 
Twenty-nine years’ service, and every soul on the plat- 
form knows that he has always done the straight and 
disinterested thing. 

A little black gollywog approaches the Head of the 
District, deprecatingly, deferentially, carrying a crushed 
and soiled object in his outstretched hand. It is the 
Sahib’s sola topi, the crest and symbol of the white man. 
The gollywog explains that it fell from the -bullock-cart 
and. was flattened under the wheels. 

The Sahib is not angry. He straightens it out laughing. 
The day after to-morrow the relic will go overboard, 
adding a personal note in the foreground of the finest 
view in the East—the Indian Ocean with the Bombay 
lights astern, EpMUND CANDLER. 


FINANCE—PUBLIC AND PRIVATE, 
—— 
THE BUDGET. 

VARYING VIEWS. QUALIFIED APPROVAL BY 
TRADERS. — WELCOMED IN THE STOCK EX- 
CHANGE.—BANKERS MORE CRITICAL. 

-(To tHe Epitor or THe “ Spsctator.’’] 
Sin,—Having discussed the. Budget in many. different 
quarters in the City I will endeavour to summarize briefly, 
and I hope fairly, the general consensus of financial views 
upon it. Needless to say that those views have no regard 
to questions of Party politics but are concerned purely with 
the financial aspects of the Budget. But while the views 
may be free from any kind of political prejudice they are 
probably affected to some extent by the standpoint of the 
individual, Thus there is a general tendency for City 
opinion to be expressed in three groups, namely, the 
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Banks, the Stock Exchange and the Traders. I will refer 
separately to each of these groups, dealing with them, 
however, in their reverse order. 

* *k * 


There is one characteristic which I find common to the 
two latter groups, namely, a ae to look simply at 
the changes in taxation, with little regard to the means by 
which they have been achieved. Traders, while welcoming 
the reduction in the Income-tax and the lowering of 
Postal charges, consider that the concessions are scarcely 
sufficient to have any very material effect in reviving 
trade, although the more sanguine admit that in addition 
to the actual concessions in taxation has to be remembered 
the fact of the easier monetary conditions now prevailing. 
It is, moreover, considered that trade is still under the 
adverse influences of the Excess Profits Duty, of which 
there was a reminder in that portion of the Chancellor's 
speech in which he mentioned that the sum still in arrears 
was a very large one. Still, it is admitted in commercial 
circles that the whole tone of Sir Robert Horne’s speech 
was sympathetic in the matter of the trade of the country, 
and therefore the Budget is regarded on the whole as likely 
to be a helpful influence. At the same time, it is also 
recognized that the question of our export trade in parti- 
cular is so bound up with international affairs that the 
Budget may easily prove after all to be a minor factor, so 
far as the next few months are concerned. 

* * * 

The Stock Exchange is entirely pleased that the Budget 
concessions in taxation almost exactly fulfil predictions, 
and the average stockbroker cares little as to how the 
concessions have been provided so long as they have been 
made, and the fact that Income-tax will now be deducted 
from securities at the rate of 5s. instead of 6s. is regarded 
as a “bull” point for gilt-edged securities. Moreover, 
Sir Robert Horne let fall in the course of his Budget speech 
some remarks as to the possibility of a Funding Loan 
before very long, and, if any significance is to be attached 
to the remarks, it is felt that there may be special support 
for Government securities during the next few wecks, 
which might easily occasion a still further rise in values. 
In fact, a feature during the past week has been the special 
strength of the 34 per cent. Conversion Loan. Nor is the 
Stock Exchange at all dismayed by the inflationary 
possibilities of the Budget, because dealers, who are 
inclined to take short views in these matters, are mainly 
impressed with the fact that cheap money and inflation 
may for a time, at all events, give a further impetus to the 
upward movement in securities, whatever might be the 
consequences at a later date. As for the question of 
suspending the Sinking Fund, I think it would be fair to 
say that the Stock Exchange is inclined actually to admire 
the “ sporting ” spirit of the Chancellor in taking big risks 
in his Budget in the hope that revived trade and ultimate 
higher revenues to the Exchequer will justify the 
eXpernnent, 

* * * 

In banking circles, on the other hand, the attitude 
towards the Budget is more critical. In fact, a longer 
view is taken. Neither as regards the past nor the future 
is there a tendency to be light-hearted as a result 
of present tax concessions, Some in the City cannot 
overlook the fact that four years after the conclusion of 
the War taxation remission 1s only made possible by the 
abandonment of the new Sinking Fund and by fresh 
borrowing to obtain the obligatory Sinking Funds attached 
to particular loans, Their resentment at this situation 
is increased by a remembrance of the fact that in the 
meantime many hundreds of millions representing sales 
of War Assets which should have gone to redemption of 
debt have merely served as a temptation to the Govern- 
ment to continue its reckless extravagance. 

* * * 


It is, however, when a forward view is taken of the 
situation that critics in the City are most disposed to shake 
their heads and to support the views expressed on Budget 
night by the Leader of the Opposition. There are some 


critics, who might perhaps fairly be described as pedantic, 
who would not have the Sinking Funds touched under 
any circumstances whatsoever, but it is rather the views 
of the restrained and moderate critic which I want to 
express, for I think they are the more important. In 





a 


these quarters it is recognized that, having re 

amount of the Debt which has been a SO = 
War and the present trade depression, there is something to 
be said for a policy of abstaining for one year from further 
Debt Redemption provided that there is a fair chance of 
a resumption of Debt Redemption a year hence, But 
what are the facts? After making his present taxation 
concessions and abolishing Sinking Funds, Sir Robert Horne 
is left with a margin of surplus of under one million. 
This presupposes that all his estimates of revenue are 
fulfilled and that there are to be no further Supplementary 
Estimates beyond those entered in the Budget balance- 
sheet. It may be, of course, that for once Budget 
predictions as regards both Revenue and Expenditure 
will be precisely fulfilled, but it is impossible to forget that 
last year the Revenue fell short of estimates by over 
£90,000,000, while Supplementary Expenditure Estimates 
were appalling. 

* * x 

On the most favourable assumption, however, namely, 
that Revenue and Expenditure Estimates are fulfilled, 
the City knows that unless in the meantime there should 
be an extraordinary revival in trade the position to be 
faced in the next Budget must be infinitely worse than 
at present. Owing to the fact that Income-tax will then 
be affected by the “lean” years there must inevitably 
be a further decline under that head, while it is officially 
admitted that the item of War Assets, which figures in 
the present Budget for £90,000,000, will then have dis- 
appeared. On the other hand, on the Expenditure side 
of the accounts there will be a further £25,000,000 to 
add to the Debt charges by reason of our having then 
resumed full service on our Debt to the United States, while 
owing to the lack of Debt Redemption during the current 
year there can be no diminution in internal debt charges, 
which, indeed, promise to be higher, inasmuch as the 
present exceptional ease in money rates can hardly be 
expected to continue indefinitely, 

* * * 

Therefore, it becomes clear that unless there is to be a 
most drastic further cut in expenditure itself, not only 
can there be no question of a resumption of Sinking Fund 
arrangements next year, but it will rather be a case of 
resorting to a capitalizing of War pensions or some other 
device to provide the wherewithal for avoiding a heavy 
deficit. In fact, there is one point on which nearly all 
groups in the City are agreed, namely, that the cut in 
expenditure should have been carried much further some 
weeks back so that the present tax concessions could have 
been provided—as they might well have been—out of 
Revenue without invading the Sinking Funds. Then the 
Budget would have given ground for real optimism, which 
would have made itself felt in trade and financial activities. 
As it is, the Government seems to have simply followed the 
policy of opportunism which characterizes all its methods, 
whether applied to political or financial affairs. The sacri- 
fice of principle to expediency is, in fact, more evident 
every day, and just as during recent years its effect has 
been to intensify rather than allay political and social 
unrest, so it is feared that when the first effects of the 
present reductions in taxation have passed away the 
violation in the Budget of many financial principles may 
react adversely on the situation—a situation which Sir 
Robert Horne can, of course, be credited with a genuine 
desire to improve.—I am, Sir, yours faithfully, 

The City, May 3rd. Artuur W. Kippy. 








LETTERS TO THE EDITOR, 
—<__—_—_ 
[Letters of the length of one of our leading paragraphs are 
often more read, and therefore more effective, than those which 
fill treble the space.) 





THE JEWS. 
(To THe Eprror or THe “ Specraror.’’] 
Sir,—Like you, I am very much impressed by Mr. Belloc’s new 
book. I am satisfied of your and his good intentions and (in 
varying measure) judicialness, but the fundamental flaw in 
both thinkers is that neither of you knows all the facts. I 
do not know any Gentile who ever did, except Ernest Renan. 
Is it not possible to get at (something like) the true facts? for 
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po 
at prestnt plus ¢a se discute, plus c’est la méme chose. I want 
you, Sir, to nominate, say, four Britons and four Hebrew 
British citizens, and refer to them for report the charges or 
complaints or criticisms that are, in fact, current against us 
in England or the Empire. Nothing but honesty and industry 
is wanted for the task. The verdict of such a body would be 
accepted by all reasonable Britons: no publicity till the 
report. You would not have any difficulty in finding eight 
such men—in the interest of honour, love of country, and the 
public peace of mind. By all means make Mr. Belloc chairman. 
—I am, Sir, &c., Herman Couen. 





{RISH ROMAN CATHOLIC MANIFESTO.—ATTACK ON 
PROTESTANTS. 
(To tHe Eprror or THE “ JpectaTor.’’] 

Sir,—The pronouncement which has just been issued by the 
Roman Catholic Bishops at Maynooth on the state of Northern 
Ireland merits serious notice. This episcopal manifesto, posing 
to be judicial but blindly partisan, is nothing but a deliberate 
attempt to mislead world-opinion, to represent every “‘ non- 
Catholic” in Ulster as a savage and monster fit only for the 
scorn and reprobation of civilization, and to pour contempt and 
ignominy on the Northern Government. There are hundreds 
and thousands of Catholics in Ulster who know in their hearts 
that this picture is cruelly false, and that the Protestant 
neighbours beside whom they live in quiet and comfort have 
no other desire than to continue on the friendliest of terms with 
them. Is it not callously provocative for the Roman Catholic 
Bishops to make the naked and unashamed assertion that 
every able-bodied Protestant in the Six Counties is supplied 
with arms to harass his Caiholic neighbours with whom he had 
hitherto lived in peace? That is a malignant and monstrous 
untruth. I am an able-bodied Protestant and, like thousands 
of others, would scarcely know’ how to handle a revolver or rifle 
if such weapons were put into my hands. But my life has 
been endangered time and again, when I had to run past the 
end of streets or lie prostrate in trams to escape the bullets 
with which the minions of “ Use-the-Lead ” O’Duffy and others 
have menaced the safety of citizens, even in the very heart 
of the city. The only Catholic priest that I have read of being 
interfered with was one who was found in the country carry- 
ing arms and ammunition, and the law that such a person 
should be immune from interference happily does not run in 
Ulster yet. The Bishops, however, would have the world 
believe that the Roman Catholic clergy are debarred from 
extending their consolations to the sick and dying within the 
area of the Six Counties. Surely the truth was never more 
in extremis than in a flagrant falsehood of that kind. 

Statements like the foregoing—and they are characteristic 
of the tone of the entire document—make a strange contribution 
to the spirit of conciliation which, in response to the Catholic 
appeal, the Northern Government showed its desire to foster 
by the recent creation of a committee which has already held 
several meetings in the City Hall, Belfast. Who drew first 
blood in Belfast? I wonder have the most reverend divines 
who sit in Maynooth and indite their pontifical pronounce- 
ments ever heard of the I.R.A.? Where, among the Loyalists 
and Protestants in the Six Courities, is there a murderous 
organization to correspond with the infamous horde who 
introduced the vile policy of assassination and brigandage into 
the North from the South by shooting down policemen, burn- 
ing Government property, derailing trains, harassing Loyalist 
civilians, and attempting generally to make Northern Govern- 
ment impossible? It was these enemies to law and order and 
pests to society who stirred up the devil’s cauldron of sectarian 
strife in Belfast, leading to regrettable scenes in well-defined 
areas, and the Bishops and the Catholic laity know it only 
too well. Why, then, should the Hierarchy pillory the entire 
Protestant community by making the scandalous representation 
that the whole Loyalist population is engaged in a bloodthirsty 
war of extermination of Catholics—Catholics thousands upon 
thousands of whom earn their daily bread and butter in 
Protestant employment? Was it to exterminate Catholics, for 
instance, that a raking fire was maintained day after day from 
Upper Library Street (a Sinn Fein quarter) into Royal Avenue 
till leading business establishments were compelled to close 
down temporarily? Was it to exterminate Catholics that city 
trams were bombed in Royal Avenue and Corporation Street 
by Republican gunmen? Where were the expressions of horror 
and detestation from the Bishops then? Do they only cry out 
when there are “reprisals”? The voice of Maynooth, which 
is so strong and stern when the sins of Protestants are under 
denunciation, has been at the same time whispering a few 
wooing words into the ears of “ our fine young boys with their 
generous instincts,”’ who, in other parts of Ireland, have 
arrogated to themselves the right to impose a fierce military 
despotism in defiance of all civil authority. Would it not 
occur to the Bishops that sections of these innocent “ lambs ”’ 
have precipitated some of the conditions in Belfast which they 





so tearfully deplore? If the reverend gentlemen wish to secure 
the facts regarding the murders and evictions of Protestants 
in Belfast and Ulster they can be easily supplied. 
February 1st last no fewer than fifty-one Protestants and nine 
servants of the Crown have been murdered by the use of 
firvarms in Belfast. These were not cases of promiscuous 
killing; they were deliberately planned and executed. In ail 
the Sinn Fein districts Protestants have been driven from 
their homes, and many of them are now without house 
accommodation, Everybody is sick with horror and loathing 
at the awful deeds which have been perpetrated. Peace can 
be obtained at any time. One way is for the Bishops to tell 
their people that the Northern Government is established per- 
manently and that it must be obeyed. Another way is for 
Mr. De Valera and Mr. Collins to call off their gunmen, who 
have been imported into Belfast from Dublin and elsewhere. 
—I am, Sir, &c., GrorGe A. VitzGERap. 
Belfast. 


Since 





“LIBERTY” IN IRELAND. 

(To tHe Epiror or tHe “ Spectator.’’] 
Sir,—I think your readers may be interested in the following 
examples of the liberty and liberality towards the minority 
in Southern Ireland, in a letter from a Belfast friend 
recently :— 

“ Our letters are to go by Larne and Stranraer, so I venture 
to give you a few instances of what is going on. 

A lady in Dublin sent money to a London shop for a costume 
she was ordering; the letter was returned to her with the in- 
timation that she was not to buy things in England, and that 
her money had been placed in a Dublin shop, where she must 
buy her things. She went to this shop, but they had nothing 
she would wear, they refused to return the money that had 
been confiscated, so she had to buy other things up to tho 
amount. A mother from the south wrote to the celebrated 
little boys’ school at Kilkeel (Co. Down) asking when there 
would be a vacancy for her youngest boy (the older ones had 
been educated there). Her letter was returned with the inti- 
mation that she was not to send her boy to any school in Ulster 
or England, and enclosing a list of several Roman Catholic 
schools to which he could be sent. 

Another lady had a visit from a man to inquire if her hoy 
had learnt Irish; she said, ‘ No.’ He then said: ‘ We give you 
six months to have him taught; if he has not learnt by that 
time we’ll take him and place him where he can be taught it.’ ” 
—I am, Sir, &c., Sypvey M. CaristeEw. 


Ballater. 





COLLEGE SCHOLARSHIPS. 
[To THe Epitror or THE “ SpecraTor.’’] 

Sir,—Perhaps you may find space to allow me to draw thie 
attention of your readers to some objections to the proposals 
of the recent Royal Commission on Oxford and Cambridge with 
regard to the award of college scholarships. Put as briefly as 
possible, the main point of those proposals is that colleges 
should be prevented from granting to scholars unable or 
unwilling to plead poverty any financial assistance beyond thie 
remission of room rents. The first and most important argu- 
ment adduced in support of this suggestion is the allegation ot 
a growing public opinion in its favour; to which argumert it 
may be replied that, even apart from other objections, the 
movement of public opinion is so difficult to appraise and so 
easy to invoke that it can have very little force in discussion. 

There are more definite considerations on the other side. The 
proposed arrangement would endanger that absence of classifica- 
tion by extraneous standards which is one of the chief blessings 
of undergraduate society. It is true that even at Cambridge 
(and doubtless at Oxford also) ducal descent and ample inherit 
ance have their advantages, but on the whole there is no society 
where persons are judged so much on their personal merits an:l 
where in those judgments so much weight is given to intellec- 
tual qualifications. One of the chief causes of this happy resuli 
is the equal competition for college scholarships of all tho-e 
whose mental equipment gives them any chance of succe-- 
Would there be the same field if most of the financial advantage 
It is possible to predict that there 
American 


of success were cut off? 
would, but it would be safer to bet the other way. 
experience suggests it, and so does the Commission’s proposal 
that need shouid be certified not (as it is now when such 
certificates are necessary) by a tutor with whom a guardian 
communicates personally and privately, but by a committee 
consisting, apparently, of about twenty members. 

But there is another objection whose importance is hardly 
smaller and whose truth is more easily demonstrable: the 
Commission’s proposal would much increase the difficulty 
(always very great) which faces a bad college trying to improve 
itself, or an unfashionable college trying to improve its reputa- 
tion. It is pleasant to suppose that one’s own college is, always 
was, and always will be, good and even fashionable; it is 
undeniable that most other colleges have had their ups and 


downs. Now the ups have in many cases been mostly due ta 
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xn intelligent use of entrance scholarships. Suppose that A is 
a college at the top of the tree, and B another at the bottom: 
then B’s best chance of rising is to improve its entry, and the 
main way of doing this is by offering scholarships to applicants 
whom A would like to take in, but who in the competition for 
scholarships at A are just beaten by rivals numerous enough 
to exhaust A’s capacity for giving scholarships. Any diminu- 
tion of the value of entrance Scholarships must narrow their 
usefulness for this purpose.—I am, Sir, &c., 

Rodmell, near Lewes, Susser. Enwarp SHANKS. 

{We strongly support Mr. Shanks’s plea. The idea of 
stimulating claes-consciousness either among the rich or poor 
must be abhorrent to all reasonable or sensitive men. A 
millionaire’s son in a scholar’s gown is surely a pleasing 
picture. He or his father can easily redress the balance by a 
handsome donation to the college funds.—-Ep. Spectator.] 





LATE MONSEIGNEUR DUCHESNE. 

(To rae Epiror or tax “ Spectaron.’’) 

Sin,—The death of Monseigneur Duchesne should not pass 
without notice in England. Science has no frontiers, and the 
entente between France and this country extends to the things 
of mind. A writer in the Journal des Débats describes him, 
happily, as érudit et croyant. By birth a Breton, he retained 
at once the piety and the adventurousness of the seaman, his 
frank speech and his pointed tongue. He was one of the 
earliest pupils of the Ecole de Rome; and when in 1878 the 
late Monseigneur d’Hulst called him to the Chair of Ecclesi- 
artical History at the Institut Catholique de Paris, his work 
on the Liber Pontificalis had already established his reputation. 
It was one which could not be overlooked. He revolutionized 
his subject. Ilitherto, with rare exceptions, Catholic writers 
had dealt with Church history as a subordinate branch of 
theology, and in the interests of edification. The well-known 
work of the Abbé Rohrbacher is an example. The Popes were 
invariably in the right; their enemies invariably in the wrong; 
the religious beliefs and institutions of the present and the 
past were identical; tradition was not open to question; legend 
was fact. Mgr. Duchesne treated history as a science. How 
theologians were to make their account with it was no affair 
of his. There were the facts; his business ended with their 
exposition, Whether or how they fitted into the framework 
ot theology it was for theologians to say. Great was the 
scandal; and in 1885 his lectures were temporarily suspended. 
But he had chosen his ground carefully, and he had a unique 
power of making his opponents look ridiculous. He had become 
an authority, and was recognized as a person with whom it was 
not safe to interfere. In 1902 Leo XIIL., always a friend to 
scholarship and scholars, having already created him a 
domestic prelate and protonotary apostolic, appointed him 
president of a Pontifical Commission having as its object a 
projected reform of the Breviary on historical lines. In 1905 
the French Government conferred on him the office of Director 
of the Ecole Frangaise de Rome, now one of the great centres 
ef historical and archaeological studies; finally, 1910, he 
received the honour of election to the Academy. The wise Leo 
was dead (1903), and his suecessor held learning suspect. ‘‘ The 
Church had no need of Academicians.” In 1912 his Histoire 
4neienne de U Eglise—which, on its publication, had passed the 
highest censorship known to the Church, that of the Master 
of the Sacred Palace—was placed on the Index. The author 
laudabiliter se subjecit; and, as the work was not withdrawn 
from circulation, the respective rights of authority and of 
science were preserved, 

Both in Paris and at Rome he had a merited reputation as a 
sayer of good things. These sayings were often caustic, and, if 
some of them were invented, they were at least ben trorati. 
** Connaissez-vous une compagnie d’assurance contre l’Index? ” 
he asked a friend who was urging him to publish some of his 
lithographed MSS. Bossuet he spoke of as “ le grand gendarme 
théologique du XVII¢. siecle”; and a living prelate who 
having compromised himself during the Modernist controversy 
attempted with indifferent success to regain a reputation for 
orthodoxy by denouncing his former associates, was flétri d’un 
mot-—* C’est une cocotte qui offre le pain bénit dans sa paroisse, 
en jetant des regards de mépris aux filles-méres.”” ‘ Avez 
vous lu la derniére bulle, Digitus in oculo?” he asked during 
a recent Pontificate; and he described the then Pope as “ un 
yondolier de Venise dans la barque de Saint Pierre, qu'il 
conduit & la gaffe.” 

““La grande force de Mgr. Duchesne était sa simplicité et son 
amour du vrai,” writes a friend. His piety was that of a 
child. To hear his mass was a revelation; the scholar and 
satirist kept the faith of a Breton peasant to the end. This 
explains what those who knew him only by repute found it 
dificult to understand—the line which he drew between 
historical fact and religious dogma. With the former he dealt 


THE 


with the rigour and exactness of science; before the latter he 





inclined. ‘To think that this attitude was merely convefttional 
would be to misconceive it and (he would have said) to confuse 
things differing in kind. No one was more sensible of the 
difficulties of the religious situation in the Church—and in 
particular in the Catholic Church—of to-day. No one had 
greater cause to be so. But he did not think either that 
Modernism offered a satisfactory way out of them or that the 
future of the Church was dependent on the success of that 
movement. He would have said with Fogazzaro, ‘ Pie X. est un 
nuage qui passera.” This was, perhaps, to forget that a Pope—- 
even a Pius X.—creates precedents which bind his successors 
and “ Jade men with burdens grievous to be borne.” But there 
is a real difference between fact, even what is called dogmatic 
fact, and dogma. The former is, or is not; the latter is 
speculative, and matter of interpretation, estimation, shades, 
nuances—of expression, of means to an end, of time and cireum- 
stance; it has a ‘political side. If Mgr. Duchesne was a politique, 
he was so in the highest and best sense of the word. He united 
loyalty with judgment and religion with learning. And the 
verdict of M. Etienne Lamy is his hest epitaph: Vous are: 
bien servi UEglise.—I am, Sir, &c., AuPrev Fawnes, 
The Vicarage, Ashby St. Ledgers, Rugby. 





THE LATE MR. JOHN SARGEAUNT. 
(To tue Epitor or tHe “ Specrator.’’] 
Sir,— 
* They told me, Heraclitus, they told me you were dead, 
They brought me hitter news to hear and bitter teers to 


shed.” 

Familiar lines, and very poignant now to those whose 
hear them always (as they first heard these and many other 
of the greatest lines in literature) in the mellow, incisive 
tones of John Sargeaunt, of whose death news has only just 
reached this distant land. How lucky we were at Westminste: 
a quarter of a century ago to have two such teachers as 
Sargeaunt and his old headmaster “‘ Gunny.” Both were fine 
scholars in their different ways, pure Greek and ripe Latin; 
both really inspiring teachers, and (perhaps necessary corol- 
lary) both menof marked personality. Sargeaunt never drove 
his form, and those who think they learnt most from him 
must be conscious that they did not always learn quite what 
the school curriculum ostensibly required of them. ‘The 
unscrupulous could evade their just dues and fail to show up a 
composition, or to achieve a satisfactory construe, with 
impunity. But it was “not done.” John Sargeaunt was so 
emphatically a gentleman that he assumed that all his pupil 

were of no less generous quality, and I do not think the veriesi 
écallywag could go half a term unconverted by Sargeaunt’s 
beautiful courtesy. I remember once, when I should have 
been composing Greek iambics, he found me surreptitiously 
finishing a chapter of Tom Jones. We took the book in his 
hand and looked at it affectionately as at an old favourite. 
Then he laid it down closed, and tapped my copy of verses. He 
spoke not a word of rebuke, but 1 don’t think I ever permitted 
myself to read a novel in form again. A few days later the 
word “ pony ’”’ cropped up. Sargeaunt turned to me with the 
question, ‘‘ What would Fielding have called it?” ‘ A ‘ little 
horse,’ sir,” said I. Sargeaunt’s eyes twinkled, and he drew 
down his loose-skinned jaw, in a quizzical way he had, upon the 
wide-set wings of his quasi-Gladstonian collar. He was pleased, 
I think, that though I might have misappropriated my time | 
had} not wholly misspent it. 

He taught the things he loved, and he loved most beautiful 
things except music, which he dubbed “‘ noise.” And all things 
beautiful had to him an underlying wistfulness (Virgil wa- 
his favourite poet), and owed something in most cases to the 
mellowness of age. So he loved the eighteenth century with 
its traditions of ripe classical scholarship, and he himself, 
with his stoop and his silk hat set well back and his stick held 
behind him, seemed somehow a link with the days ol 
Palmerston or Grey, and the Reform Clulh sounded from its 
mere name the inevitable and fit resort for such a personage. 
He loved gardens, English or Italian, and ail great literature. 
I can hear him now quoting Chaucer, Marlowe, Shakespeare, 
Milton, Dryden, Arnold, and the Virgilian echoes of Tennyson. 
Nor did he forget the great prose men—Landor, I remembe: 
(* There are no fields of amaranth on this side of the grave”) 
and Gibbon and Burke, and, of course, Johnson. He never, 
that I can remember, tried specifically to teach these thing-; 
the classics were our staple and almost our entire diet in the 
Sixth; but the classics are what a teacher likes to make them. 
and whatever Sargeaunt was teaching you, his own character 
and all the culture that had gone to the making of it came ont. 

Sargeaunt had all the qualities one would look for in an 
eighteenth-century scholar. He was an admirable talker, and a 
delightful after~linner speaker in a kind of easy, rhetorical 
He was a skilled writer of inscriptions. He loved the 
ngled pronunciations, 
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style. 
English language and hated all new-h 
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ea eee 
protesting against such vulgarizms as the sounding of the 
liquid in walnut, or a long ee sound in Greenwich. He was, by 
adoption, a most devoted son of Westminster, as everybody 
who was anybody was in the eighteenth century. And he was, 
as I think Johnson himself would have opined, thoroughly 
clubbable.—I am, Sir, &c., Tt. B. 
India, April 12th. 
GOOD MUSIC FOR THE VILLAGES. 

(To tHe Epiror or tHe “ Specrator.’’) 
Sir,—Further to the matter of village concerts, &c. How very 
important it is that these should he properly carried out, if 
only from an educational point of view, is emphasized by 
developments of the already pitiful system of paying singers 
and instrumentalists: to boost “shop music.’ Recently a |} 
publishing firm offered £400 a year to a singer on condition 
that one of their songs was included at every public appear- 
ance of the said “ artist,’’ and now a firm of publishers control 
come concerts at a quasi social-religious centre, and only their 
publications are, of course, foisted on “the people.’ God 
spare them, and hear ye, Israel! Mimic is one of the liberal 
arts, and although rent has to be paid, and bread obtained, | 


I submit that its grateful ministrations need to be pure and 


real, not a commercial corruption.—l am, Sir, &e., 


A. N. Artist. 





TH “ARMADA MERCURIES.” 

fo tHe Epitorn or tHe ‘“ Spectator.’’] 
Siz,—With regard to the note which you append to the letter of 
my friend, Mr. P, C. Yorke, in your issue of April 15th, I beg 
to state that there is no controversy about the second Lord 
Hardwicke’s motives in printing the skit in question. His own 
“T have amused myself by throwing some of the 
more public occurrences relating to it [the Armada] into the 


words are: 





fa newspaper. . . . I would have the thing remain 
a secret between two.”’ For fifty years it did so remain, 
and only the unctitical credulity of a literary man raised it to 
a quite unintended notoriety. 

The innocent people who are deceived by the Armada Mer- 
curies are really deceived hy the unintelligent repetition of 
statements about them by persons who have never seen them. 
If Lord Wardwicke had lived to see the outcome of his amuse- 
ment, he might have used his own words about another famous 
skit perpetrated by him :—*‘‘ When a due interval of time has 
clapsel the truth may be owned; the illusion vanishes; it is a 
Sir, &e., 


D. 


orm ¢ 
us 


masquerade which is closed.’’"—I am, 


Department of Manuscripts. T. B. Woop. 





Brilish Museum, London, W.C. 1. 
THE ENGINEERING DISPUTE. 
{To tHe Epitor or tre “ Spectator,’’] 


Sirx—-You advise the engineering employers to “try to shift 


the dispute away from abstract propositions about managerial 


rights and help the moderate Union leaders to devise a 
practical compromise.” May I put a case for your considera- 
tion? You claim the right to decide what goes into tho 


Spectator, but your compositors claim that any matter with 
which they are not in agreement shall not he printed unless 
sanctioned by their Trade Union. Thereupon an engineer 
intervenes, and advises you to try to shift the dispute away 
propositions about editorial rights and help the 
How 


from abstract 
noderate Union leaders to devise a practical compromise. 





does it strike you?—T am, Sir, &e., IMPLOYER. 
A LINK WITH THE PAST. 
{lo tHe Eprron or tHe “ Sprctaror.’’] 
Stre.-T remember well, when at Furness’s School in Rughy, 
seeing a man with his feet in the stocks in the town, with a 


policeman standing near him. ‘This was about 1866, possibly 

1867. I have met no one who has seen stocks in use 

punicliment, and this record may be of interest.—I am, Sir, 

&e., VF. W. Gonsas. 
Vielor (pril ith, 1922. 


as a 


Vancourer Island, 
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PRIME MINISTERS AND THEIR RACEMORSES. 





(To tHe Epitor or 7HE “ Srecraton."’) 
With reference to Mr. Sidney Beckwith’s letter in your | 
April 29th, Lord Rosebery was not Prime Minister in 


Sir, 
issue o 
1904, and that date is evidently an error, and 1894 should be 
substituted for it.—I am, Sir, &c., Arsoitp Brittary. 
119 Ashdell Road, Sheffield. 





UNFRUITEFUL MONEY-BOXES. 
(To tHe Epitor oF THE 
Sir,—A recent experience of mine when speaking to the members 
of a Women’s Institute makes me think that though an attempt 
has been made to bring Government securities within reach of 


| 
| 
} 
| 
** Spectator.”’] | 


very small investors, not nearly enough has been done in that 
way even now. The women I was speaking to all agreed that 
the savings of their children generally remained unprofitably 
in monoy-boxes. It was felt that the sums saved were too small 
to invest, and the result was that the money remained in the 
boxes till Christmas, when it was almost invariably taken out 
and spent on Christmas presents and festivities. I asked why 
even small sums of two or three shillings should not be invested 
in the Post Office Savings’ Bank, but the answer was that the 
terms were not attractive enough. All the women said that if 
their children could invest small sums on the terme offered in 
the case of War Savings Certificates, the savings in the money- 
boxes would be put to better use. It may he objected that 
money can easily he saved at the Post Office until there is 
enough to buy a War Savings Certificate, but the truth is that 
the women to whom I was speaking wanted a short cut. They 
are net attracted by the Post Office Savings Bank, but they 
would be attracted hy the opportunity of encouraging their 
children to invest their small sums on what I may call Certi- 
ficate terms. They want, say, 2s. to turn into 2s. 6d. under the 
same conditions as 16s. (originally 15s. 6d.) turns into £1. 
They said that there were many thousands of money-hoxes 
lying idle which might be useful to the country as well as to 
the owners. Is there anything in their idea?—I am, Sir, &c., 


x. 





A ROOK'’S CACHE. 
(To rme Eviton of tas “ Spscrator.’’) 

Sir,—One day last week, after the small birds had disposed of 
their crumbs, my two companions and I noticed through the 
drawing-room windows that a rook came for a bit of crust leit 
on the lawn. After pecking at it for a time he deliberately 
dug a hole with his beak, placed the crust in the hole, and 
covered it with the moss and grass he had removed. Me then 
Next morning we examined the spot and found the 
M. I.. 


flew away. 
hole uncovered and empty.—lI am, Sir, &e., 
Sidmouth. 
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POETRY. 

——— 

EPITAPH. 
Here lies an old red clergyman. 
I grant him kindly, staunch, and brave: 
Yet wise men cannot sorrow long 
That so much folly is in the grave. 

L. A. CG. Srrona. 


OF A YOUNG MAN SEEKING WISDOM. 
Ir to the ardours of my youth 

Be shown a facet of the truth, 

Let mo not use so little wit 

To make myself high priest of it, 
Believe it absolute, and blind 
My sight to that which others find. 


L. A. G. 


PRAYER 


STRONG. 
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ART. 
—-_—— 
THE ACADEMY. 
A Battie is being fought in the world of painters, and on one 
side are ranged the forces of Design and on the other those 
of Representation. Design uses the weapon of simplification, 
alike of form, light and shade, and colour. Representation, 
in its pursuit of natural effects, has to accept the complication 
of Nature instead of reducing the intricate material world 
to the subordinate position of the ordered parts of a design 
created by the aesthetic faculty of the painter. The naturalist, 
with astonishing executive skill, constructs a work which delights 
by iis power of recalling beautiful aspects of the world about 
us rather than the production of a new beauty. One brings 
back again an emotion already felt, the other kindles the fire 
of a fresh creation. 

This year, for the first time, the two schools join issue 
in the rooms of the Academy, for in the last room are hung 
many works which try, even if not successfully, to use aesthetic 
design as the chief means of expression. The general effect 
may be glaring even to violence, the colour crude and the 
form ungainly, and simplicity may degenerate into baldness, 
but the strong protest of these pictures is against methods of 
the recent times when naturalism was rampant and led directly 
away from the greatest painting of the past. Go to the rooms 
of the National Gallery where hang the pictures of the Renais- 
sance, Early or Late, and these, the masterpieces, show that 
the enormous impression they make on our emotions is not 
produced by realism, but by creative design. So if most of 
the works in Gallery No. 11 of the Academy make us say “ Le 
dessin est sec, et la couleur mauvaise, et ce n’est pas ainsi 
que peint Paul Véronése,” nevertheless these painters are 
trying to find the promised land, and are not merely recording 
stylistically, scientifically, or prettily the facts of the visible 
world about us. 

In the room which has just been mentioned is a fine portrait 
sketch by Mr. John of Mr. Bernard Shaw (675), well character- 
ized without caricature and highly agreeable in colour ; the same 
painter's portrait, Viva (639), is remarkable chiefly for its exquisite 
tone of pink in the dress. Sir William Orpen’s portraits are 
chiefly disappointments: the same red tone of leathery 
flesh against black backgrounds, which one has hoped so often 
in the past to be merely a passing phase is here again in full 
force, just as the same heavy-handed virtuosity appears in the 
clothes of the sitters. Indeed, taken as a whole, the portraits 
in the exhibition show a low level of attainment, and the three 
shown by Mr. Cadogan Cowper—564, 593 and 601—are among 
the very worst pictures to be seen here. From such vulgarity 
and pretence it is a great relief to turn to such a reticent work 
of dignified simplicity as Mr. Clausen’s portrait of Henry Wilson, 
Esq. (481), or Mr. Meredith Frampton’s Arthur Rackham, Esq. 
(369). Mr. Sargent has painted a vast group of twenty-two 
generals of the Great War (120), and the method he has adopted 
is the right one for so difficult a subject. The painter is much 
too good an artist to have carried out his work in the tableau 
vivant style: there is not any attempt to make each of the 
generals, as they stand in formal but easy row, look round and 
xolid, and a general flatness and absence of modelling makes the 
whole into a group and not a collection of individuals, as these 
historic pictures generally end in becoming. At the same time, 
the characterization of the heads shows Mr. Sargent’s power 
of portraiture and the architecture his knowledge of decorative 
effect. 

There are several disappointments to be faced among the 
painters, who, one feels, ought to do better, and foremost among 
these is Mr. Sims. Two of the portraits he shows, 10 and 224, 
are astonishing as coming from so talented a man; the second 
of the two can only be described as looking like a faithful repre- 
sentation of an exhibit in a waxwork show; and the large 
portrait of Zhe Countess of Rocksavage (177) sitting in a loggia 
with a child on her knee is marred by many faults of taste in 
the painting, though here one comes upon a really beautiful 
bit of work, a blue vase with two pink flowers in it against 
the sky, which has the rare quality of an Italian primitive. Mr. 
Greiffenhagen’s portrait of Mrs. Pettigrew (115) is finely planned, 
with largeness of style and deep rich colour, and looks extra- 
ordinarily well in its black and gold frame. In many places 


in the exhibition one can see how greatly the effect of individual 
pictures is enhanced by dark frames, and they also improve 








the general appearance of the walls by breaking the gaudy 
monotony of gold frames. 

Mr. Munnings seems to be taking his undoubted powers for 
granted, and has formalized his vision and his touch to such 
an extent that after looking at one of his pictures here we have 
seen all, or at any rate we receive that impression. In his 
elaborate Mrs. Rankin and Her Daughters (111) the figures and 
the ugly panorama of landscape refuse to mix as do oil and water, 
Nor is he more successful in his Drummer of the First Life Guards 
(665), who seems to be the last, though a highly ornamented, 
man in an empty world. 

From these unsatisfactory and pretentious works it is good 
to turn to so quiet and accomplished a painting as Mr. Glyn 
Philpot’s Aprés-midi T'unisien (274), with its cool, green-tiled 
alcove, in which sit two natives, whose figures are excellently 
contrasted and combined. There is a quality in this picture 
which is caressing to the eye after so many assaults from the 
walls around—peace, order, and quict colour without sharp 
contrasts, but saved from monotony by a punctuation of black, 
and clear design and good taste making a satisfying harmony. 
A picture which stands apart from others by reason of its sensi- 
tiveness is The Faun (233), by Mrs. Swynnerton. There are 
no signposts of accessories to tell us what this little boy is, 
not even long ears, but the expression of his face leaves no 
doubt. Mrs. Adrian Stokes has returned to Tempera painting, 
which is an appropriate medium for her Dévaki, Mother of 
Krishna (545), and she has entered into the region of Oriental 
design with skill and success, A picture of considerable romantic 
charm is Mr. C. King’s The Palace of H’si (641), which has a 
delightful element of fairy story about it, expressed in terms 
of landscape. 

The landscapes best worth looking at are usually not the 
pretentious and elaborate works which pile up striking 
compositions for effect and which generally end in contusion. 
Better are such works as Mr. Adrian Stokes’s The Palace of the 
Popes at Avignon (15), with its beautiful pattern of white 
buildings and tree stems and dark masses of foliage, or again 
the same painter’s Villeneuve lés Avignon (30), with its beautiful 
quality of blue reflected in the water. Mr. Arnesby Brown 
keeps to the same kind of country and the same sort of treat- 
ment as he has done for some time past. His power of making a 
picture by means of the shadows of passing clouds is fully 
shown in his May Morning (120) view of Nottingham; in his 
composition The High Road (142), the church standing up 
against the sky has rather a posed air which is not satisfactory. 
Mr. Bertram Priestman has two Dutch landscapes full of beautiful 
light and colour. Poplars on the Maas (180) is a work of fine 
qualities, simple and clear in design and flooded with serene 
sunshine, happily uniting with lovely blue distances. Mr. 
F. H. S. Shepherd’s Montmélian (60) is sombre in coleur but 
remains in the memory by means of the simplified form by which 
its vital lines are made apparent. Mr. Bertram Nicholls has some 
small landscapes, which are all accomplished in manner, subtle 
in colour and beautiful in paint surface. This last is so rare 
a quality that for its sake we are not troubled by the suggestion 
of old varnish in The Bridge (2). There is something here in 
the sky of the quality of Wilson. A better example of Mr. 
Nicholls’s work is Swanage Tower (480), which is beautiful in the 
sobriety and richness of the touch and in the subtlety of the 
colour. In The Windmill (487) the yellow tone is perhaps 
alittle too much everywhere, though the grey of the mill itself 
is beautiful. 

The water-colours are in a state of transition, the old style 
which one always expected to see here of elaborately finished 
work competing in strength of tone and modelling with oils 
is no longer the rule but the exception. In place of this kind 
of painting a freer style, and one making more use of the inherent 
qualities of the medium, with washes put on and left, is asserting 
itself. This improvement has been stimulated by the relaxation 
of the rules which allowed nothing but gold mounts. Now a 
return has been made to frames which suit the drawings they 
enclose, and there is a return to the methods of the great age 
of water-colour art. The following pictures are examples of 
this—The Valley of the Brede (744), Mr. E. G. Beach ; Wiibarrow 
Scar (754), Mr. R. Wallace ; Yew Barrow (773), Mr. W. Tempest. 
Other pictures in the water-colour room worth attention 
are Mr. St. Clair Marston’s Washing Pool, Assisi (687); Miss 
Maud Beddington’s Child Reading (689); Mr. J. Cameron's 
Portrait (781); Mr. Shoesmith’s Southern Ocean (804); Mr. 
Hoffman’s Pyrford Mill (815), and Mr. Gwelo Goodman's 
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romantic Drakensberg Mountains (859). The black-and-white 


room contains a wonderful aquatint by Sir Frank Short, 
Haze in Chichester Harbour (1039), which is a marvel of 
subtlety and seems compounded of gossamer. H. 8. 





PICTURES WORTH SEEING. 


Tate GALLERY. 
{The Cotman exhibition continues to attract all real art lovers and to give 
them an unprecedented opportunity of appreciating this master.| 


Dretoma GALLERY, Royat ACADEMY. 


[ Visiting the R. A. is an opportunity to mount to this somewhat overlooked 
gallery with its Leonardo, Giorgione, Constables and Gainsboroughs.] 


Brittsx Musevm (Edward VII. Gallery). 
{the Norwich School show is still on, and there are several fascinating 
new prints and drawings.] 


Govem GanLery, 5 Regent Street. 
(The Friday Club shows many pictures. They are worth searching.] 
Watxer’s GALuLertes, 118 New Bond Street. 
{A show of drawings and water-colours by Joseph Farington. A most 
interesting complement to the diary that cstablishes him as a 
charming artist, worthy of his master, Wilson.| 


Grarron GALLERY, Grafton Street. 
{London Exhibition of the International Society of Sculptors, 
and Gravers. Pictures for most tastes.] 
8 LowER REGENT STREET. 
{An exhibition of drawings by Richard Wilson and Paul Sandby in aid of 
the British Empire Fund for the restoration of Reims Cathedral. 
The opportunity of seeing such art and helping so great an art cause 


for one shilling is rare.] 





Painters 


THE THEATRE, 
———— 

“WINDOWS: A COMEDY” (FOR IDEALISTS AND 
OTHERS), BY JOHN GALSWORTHY, AT THE COURT 
THEATRE. 

Ir is extraordinary what a difference exists between craftsman- 
ship and mind. [I suppose every tiger prowling in the jungle 
is a superb craftsman; for if it could not hunt down its food 
with the maximum of mechanical efficiency it would quickly 
starve. Mr. Galsworthy has lately shown us in Loyalties what 
he could do when concentrating all his knowledge, his experience 
plus his acquired skill at the business of writing and of stagecraft, 
into the construction of a play. In Loyalties practically no 
expression of ideas is allowed to emerge except in the play’s 
title and in an occasional emphasis on the idea of loyalty in the 
dialogue of the play. 
in which the actors must delight. 


The play is a superb piece of craftsmanship 
In Windows, on the other 


hand, as in all Mr. Galsworthy’s worst plays, we are treated | 


to the philosophic contents of Mr. Galsworthy’s mind, and 
unfortunately as a thinker Mr. Galsworthy does not shine. 
Listening to the characters in Windows talking with the Shavian 
garrulity but not, alas! in the Shavian manner, I felt that 
some of our million-circulation newspapers had lost in Mr. 
Galsworthy an ideal leader-writer. Mr. Galsworthy has never 
had a light touch; he has not got that peculiar penctration of 
mind which is the source of it—the source, indeed, of all that 
delightful irony and humour which make Anatole France and 
But it is impossible to 
write real comedy without this gift. All comedy springs from 
a nice sense of proportion. The comedy sense is the most 
intellectual of qualities, and a writer of comedy who has a 
grievance or a complex is lost. But Mr. Galsworthy is one mass 
of grievances and complexes. He has, in fact, the typical English 


Rémy de Gourmont so fascinating. 








public schoolboy mind, the mind which thinks only with great | 


and iil-concealed pain, but which strongly resents injustice, 
cruelty (when inflicted by foreigners or “ outsiders ’’), and the 
tyranny of others. To listen to Mr. Galsworthy “ trifling” 
with ideas is like listening to a college “ blocd”’’ on women. 
There is exactly the same crudity, the same lack of subtlety or 
illumination. But to say that Mr. Galsworthy “ trifles” is to 
do him an injustice, he never trifles with anything; but his 
Seriousness does not excuse, to my mind, his heavy-handed 
blundering and his insensibility. 

Windows deals with the family of a literary man into which 
is brought as housemaid a young girl who has just come out of 
prison for smothering her baby. (Here we have two of Mr. 
Galsworthy’s complexes at a jump—prison and the unmarried 
mother!) The literary man, Geoffrey March, and his son Johnny, 
returned safely from the War, persuade Mrs. March to give the 
girl Faith this chance. She is the daughter of their window- 
cleaner, Mr. Bly (admirably played by Mr. Ernest Thesiger), 
who philosophizes to Mr. March as he cleans his windows. 
Geoffrey March is drawn in the first two acts as 2 consummate 
ass, but his foolishness is not convincing, and we are not at all 





| invented. 


surprised when in the last act he becomes quite sensible. The 
son Johnny is one of those nice-natured but weak-headed young 
men who appear more abundantly on the stage than in real life. 
He is caught kissing Faith, who is at once dismissed by his 
mother. The young hero refuses, however, to let her go, as 
he thinks it means her ruin. He is not in love with her, he is 
not even attracted by her; but he is determined—somewhat 
belatedly—not to let her down. The girl, who is just a rather 
nice minx—rather like the girl in Mr. Galsworthy’s novel, 
Fraternity—wants to go; it is also her night out, and she can 
hear her young man whistling to her outside. He is brought in 
by the father, drunk. The hero refuses to let her go with her 
young man because his face will not bear inspection. The 
young man brightly replies, “‘My face is as good as yours.” 
This seems unanswerable, when a police officer is shown in. 
He denounces the young man as a souteneur who is known to 
have been living on the earnings of women. The young man 
bolts. The curtain falls—Mrs. March having drunk all the 
available brandy. 

The play is a tissue of absurdities, not because there is anything 
inherently impossible or even, perhaps, improbable in any single 
one of the events it displays, but because its parts are assembled 
in the most artificial, unconvincing way and because it is both 
pretentious and superficial in its treatment of the situations 
W. J. Turner. 





SOME PLAYS WORTH SEEING. 
LittLe THEatTre.—London’s Grand Guignol ..  8.15--2.30 
{After a cumulative course of Grand Guignol plays you 
would hardly react to a Brontosaurus in Hyde Park.| 
St. Martrn’s.—Loyalties and Shall We Join the 
Ladies? .. < +3 eo 8.0—2.15 


[Mr. Galsworthy at his best. Sir James 
quantities of farce and the macabre 


sarrie in equal 


St. James’s.—The Bat .. we es ee 8.15---2.30 
{Terrible ! } 


Tue “Orv Vice.”’- 


Comedy of Errors (May 6th) .. oo on 2.30 
Timon of Athens (May 8th, 10th and 12th) 70 


Timon of Athens (May 11th) +e oh 2.0 


MUSIC. 
ee 
MUSIC WORTH HEARING. 
May 6th.—-QueeyN’s Hati.—Pianoforte Recital by M. 


Sergei Rachmaninofi .. < cs 32 
{One of the best récital programmes we have seen, ranges tron 
Mozart to Dohnanyi, and includes three of M. Rachtuaninoll’s 


compositions. | 
May 7th.—PaLLapium.—Sunday 
String Quartet... ‘ 
Quartet in D minor (Mozart); Quartet in FP (Dvorak). 
{Low prices for admission and fine musicianship.] 
May 8th.—QuzEn’s Hatt.—Philharmonic Choir, London 
Symphony Orchestra and Mr. Albert 
Coates .. oe oe oe o. 8.0 
Mass in D, Beethoven. 
May 11th.—QueeEn’s Hatt.—Vocal Recital by Madame 


Concert. London 


oe oe 3.153 


Elena Gerhardt .. - i oe 
[A wilderness of Brahms’ Lieder. Some people will be pleased 
May 11th.—WicmMorEr Hati.—London Trio... eo 63.0 


{For Franck worshippers there is the Trio in F sharp 
May 12th.—Queren’s Hatt.—Vocal Recital. 8. Battistini 3.0 
[Bellini and Beethoven, Massenet and Alvarez rub shoulders in 
the great baritone’s programme. An aria from Saint Sacns’ 
great opera, Henry VIIT., of which we in England know very 
little, will be interesting.} 
May 13th—QureEn’s Hati.—Pianoforte Recital. Mr. 
Lamond .. 6 a6 wa ee ae 
[A master of grand style. Brahms’ Variations on « Theme of 
Paganini (Op. 35) and a kaleidoscopic array ot other com- 
posers. | 


BOOKS. 


—— 

HERMAN MELVILLE: MARINER AND MYSTIC.* 
Anytutna about Herman Melville and his books is sure to be 
interesting. But, though this is true, I cannot say that Mr. 
Weaver's Herman Melville : Mariner and Mystic is a great book, 
or even a satisfactory book. It might so easily be much better 


* Herman Melville: Mariner and Mystic. By Raymond M. Weaver. London: 


Humphrey Milford, (16s, net.) 
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and tell us so much more than it does. The chief point of interest 
is Mr. Weaver’s account of Melville’s neglected and unrevived 
novels. Everyone who knows anything about literature knows 
Typee, Omoo, White Jacket, and Moby-Dick, but the other booke 
are for the most part unknown to the world. Yet it is obvious 
from the quotations that they are full of strange and good 
things. Take, for example, this tantalizing passage from The 
Confidence Man :— 


“* Though Tiberius comes in the succession of the Cesars, and 
though unmatchable Tacitus has embalmed his carrion,’ writes 
Melville in the luxurious cadence of Sir Thomas Browne which 
some of his critics have stigmatised as both the sign and cause 
of his later ‘ madness,’ ‘ yet do I account this Yankee Jackson 
full as dignified a personage as he, and as well meriting his lofty 
gallows in history, even though he was a nameless vagabond 
without an epitaph, and none but I narrate what he was. For 
there is no dignity in wickedness, whether in purple or rags : 
and hell is a democracy of devils, where all are equals. In 
historically canonising on earth the condemned below, and 
lifting up and lauding the illustrious damned, we do but make 
ensamples of wickedness ; and call upon ambition to do some 

at iniquity to be sure of fame.’ 

When Melville came to know Jackson, nothing was left of 
him but the foul lees and dregs of a man; a walking skeleton 
encased in a skin as yellow as gamboge, branded with the marks 
of a fearful end near at hand: ‘like that of King Antiochus 
of Syria, who died a worse death, history says, than if he had been 
stung out of the world by wasps and hornets.’ In appearance 
he suggests Villon at the time when the gallows spared him the 
dleath-penalty of his vices. He looked like a man with his hair 
shaved off and just recovering from the yellow fever. His hair 
had fallen out ; his nose was broken in the middle ; he squinted 
in one eye. But to Melville that squinting eye ‘was the most 
deep, subtle, infernal-looking eye that I ever saw lodged in a 
human head. I believe that by good rights it must have be- 
longed to a wolf, or starved tiger ; at any rate, I would defy any 
oculist to turn out @ glass eye half so cold and snaky and deadly.’ 
He was a foul-mouthed bully, and ‘ being the best seaman on 
board, and very overbearing every way, all the men were afraid 
of him, and durst not contradict him or cross his path in any 
thing.’ And what made this more remarkable was, that he 
was the weakest man; bodily, of the whole crew. ‘* But he had 
such an over-awing way with him, such a deal of brass and 
impudence, such an unftinching face, and withal was such a 
hideous mortal, that Satan himself would have run from 
him.’ The whole crew stood in mortal fear of him, and cringed 
and fawned before him like so many spaniels. They would 
rub his back after he was undressed and lying in his bunk, 
and run up on deck to the cook-house to warm some cold coffee 
for him, and fill his pipe, and give him chews of tobacco, and 
mend his jackets and trousers, and watch and tend and nurse 
him every way. ‘ And all the time he would sit scowling on 
them, and found fault with what they did ; and 1 noticed that 
those who did the most for him were the ones he most abused.’ 
These he flouted and jeered and laughed to scorn, on occasion 
breaking out in such a rage that ‘ his lips glued together at the 
eorners with a fine white foam.’ 


* Though he never attended churches and know nothing of 
Christianity, no moro than a Malay pirate; and though he 
could not read a word, yet he was spontaneously an atheist and 
an infidel ; and during the long night watches would enter into 
arguments to prove that there was nothing to be believed, 
nothing to be loved, and nothing worth living for, but everything 
to be hated in the wide world. He was a Cain afloat, branded 
on his yellow brow with some inscrutable curse, and going about 
corrupting and searing every heart that beat near him.’ ” 
Whenever in a passage we get Melville’s words, they are full, 
not only of animation, but of distinction. How excellent is 
the phrase “ spontaneously an atheist’! So, too, are Jackson’s 
Jast words, “ Haul out to windward!" as he broke a blood 
vessel and died in a torrent of his own blood. It is always said 
that Melville based his style upon Sir Thomas Browne and 
Carlyle, which superticially and perhaps consciously he did; 
but I am strongly inclined to think that there was another 
influence at work which has not been noticed. I believe him 
to have come very strongly under the spell of Balzac. Whether 
Melville actually studied the Comédie Humaine I do not know. 
and it does not really matter, for the influence which I mean is 
not so much a verbal as a spiritual influence. It is shown, not 
so much in the phrases as in the structure of the novels. There 
were, no doubt, plenty of translations of Balzac to be found 
in America during Melville's youth and even middle life. The 
way in which Melville will take up a character like that of 
Jackson just mentioned and, falling in love with his study, 
paint it with intense ardour, is characteristic of Balzac. There 
ts a still closer analogy in the account of a Liverpool boarding- 
house, “‘ The Baltimore Clipper,” which the American crew to 
which Melville belonged frequented when ashore :— 

“ At the Baltimore Clipper was fed not only the crew of the 
Highlander, but, each in a separate apartment, a variety of 
other crews as well. Since each crew was known collectively 


by the name of its ship, the shouts of the servant girls running 








about at dinner-time mustering their guests must have been 
alarming to an uninitiated visitor. 
‘Where are the Empresses of China ? 


Here’s their boef bee 
smoking this half-’our.’ ‘the 


‘Fly, Betty, my dear, here come the 
Panthers.’ ‘ Run, Molly, my love ; get the salt-cellars for the 
Splendids.’ * You, Peggy, where's the Siddons’ pickle-pot 2? 
‘I say, Judy, are you never coming with that pudding for tho 
Sultans ?’ . 

It was to the Baltimore Clipper that Jackson immediately led 
the ship’s crew when they first sprang ashore: up this street 
and down that till at last he brought them to their destination 
in a narrow lane filled with boarding-houses, spirit-vaults and 
sailors. While Melville’s shipmates were engaged in tippling 
and talking with numerous old acquaintances of theirs in the 
neighbourhood who thronged about the door, he sat alone in 
the dining-room appropriated to the Highlanders ‘ meditating 
upon the fact that I was now seated upon an English bench. 
under an English roof, in an English tavern, forming an integral 
part of the British empire.’ ” ' 

There is no terminological resemblance. of course, between this 
and the more sombre picture of the pension at tho beginning 
of Pere Goriot. Yet one cannot help feeling that the two 
pictures are something allied in spirit. I do not mean that 
Melville, though a great man of letters in many ways, had any. 
thing like the universal touch, the full scope of genius that 
belonged to Balzac. Yet Melville undoubtedly felt, as did the 
author of The Human Comedy, that he was seated in the gallery 
of a great theatre and seeing men and women “play their 
fantastic tricks before High Heaven,” or perhaps cone should 
say before the Lords of Hell. 

Before I leave the subject of Melville I should like to point 
out that the latest biographer of the great American does not 
seem to realize how strong the feeling about Meiville has always 
been in England. I well remember some thirty years ago 
writing a review in the Speciator on a new edition of Melville's 
works which had just appeared. A reference thereto shows 
that a Melville boom was then proceeding. But this is not 
all. I remember that when my article appeared a lady of 
letters who could remember the ‘fifties remarked to me that 
she was glad to see people were reading Melville again, and 
added: “I can’t tell you how enthusiastic we all wore, young 
and old, at the end of the "forties and beginning of tho.’fiftics, 
over Typee, Omoo, and Moby-Dick. There was quite a furore 
over Melville in those days. All the young peopiec worshipped 
him.” 

As a further proof of that, I have just been turning over a 
reprint of The Whale, issued as a three-volume novel by Bentley 
in 1851. It is interesting, though rather sad, to note that in 
this seventy-year-old book the paper is for the most part 
spotless, firm, and crisp, and the print exquisitely clear. It is 
to be feared that our post-War, andeven many of our pre- War 
novels will not be anything like as legible at the beginning of 
the twenty-first century. 

Meiville, I venture to say, will never be forgotten either here 
or in America. So long as the English language survives—and 
who dare prophesy its extinction !—so long will people read 
and wonder at the eccentric mariner, who described a whale- 
hunt in the terms of Urn Burial. He was an uncanny throw- 
forward, and did not in his day quite fit into either the life or 
the literature of his age. If he were living and writing now, 
he would be one of the world’s greatest-scllers and would 
thoroughly deserve his success. 

J. Sr. Loe Sinacner. 





ESSAYS ON ENGLISH.* 
Prorgsson Braxper Matruews, of Columbia University, in 
collecting these essays on English, has produced a thoroughly 
delightful book. He is always easy and entertaining to read ; 
he has a passionate love of the English tongue ; but he is sensible 
about it and knows that that tongue would not continue to 
deserve his devotion if the extreme purists and pedants had 
their way and the language ceased to receive the contributions 
which are for ever swelling it into something grander, more 
flexible, and more useful. If we tried to define Professor Brander 
Matthews’s attitude towards new words and phrases which 
demand admittance into the language we think we should say 
that he is willing to give a courteous hearing to every applicant, 
but that he would not admit anything new until it had proved 
its worth. Surely this is the correct attitude. The language 
would stagnate and finally die if we did not let it adapt itself. 
But every new word or phrase ought to go through its probation. 


© Essays on English. ; By Brander Maithe ws. Loudon: Charice Scribner's 
Sons, [143. 6d. net.] 
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Before admission it ought to qualify itself for “ that honour,” 
as a well-known London club calls the fact of membership on 
its candidates’ forms. If it can do so it ought to be received 
jnto the language not grudgingly, but with a real welcome. 

Professor Brander Matthews entirely rejects some of the 
fashionable explanations of why the Greek language became 
debased, and says boldly that the decline was due directly to the 
degeneracy of the peoples who spoke Greek. They had lost 
character as well as ability. They had become weaklings men- 
tally and morally. When the virtue went out of them it also 
went out of their language. Professor Brander Matthews 
calls it an encouraging fact—and we agree with him—that a 
language has no independent existence but depends for its 
strength upon the strength of those who speak it. Its extension 
js never due to its own merits but always to the enterprise and 
originality of those who fashion it in their own image. Ben 
Jonson said that ‘*‘ Custom is the most certain mistress of lan- 
guage, as the public stamp makes the current money.” But 
then he added the caution, ‘‘ We must not be too frequent with 
the mint, every day coining.” His was the same attitude as 
we have attributed to Professor Brander Matthews. Every 
person of sense must see upon reflection that a fixed language 
is an absurdity. It is surprising that so keen a brain as that 
of Swift should have tried to forbid innovation. Emerson was 
right when he said that ‘ the great metropolitan English speech 
jis a sea which receives tributaries from every region under 
Heaven.” The final arbiter of language, then, is usage. Usage 
itself is determined by the needs and the good instincts of the 
people. People who regard the English language as an immit- 
able thing which only Vandals would tamper with probably 
forget how little warrant or logic there is for the tradition and 
authority to which they subject themselves. Chaucer was the 
particular maker of the present English tongue, and yet it was 
obviously an accident that that genius happened to speak 
in one dialect rather than another. If Chaucer had written in 
a Northern dialect we should have had a different language 
altogether. 

Professor Brander Matthews gives numerous examples of 
words which successfully fought their way upwards. We will 
quote a characteristic passage :— 

“We can sec that there may even be advantage for standard 
English in that it can adopt, whenever it sces fit, the new words 
first tried out in one or another of its separate territories. These 
new words are at first only localisms, British or American or 
Australian. They may not survive for long; they may remain 
localisms doomed to perish sooner or later; or they may be 
adopted at last by the main body of those who —_ English 
and who write it. Cad and fad were at first only localisms ; 
they were Briticisms struggling for existence and getting slowly 
into sporadic use in England, until at last they achieved a 
peaceful penetration into the United States. Then they ceased 
to be mere Briticisms, because they won recognition as useful 
words worthy of admission into standard English. A like fate 
has befallen boss and boom, the first a localism of New York 
(descended from the days when the Empire City was New 
Amsterdam), and the second a spontaneous creation of the 
lumber-camps of Michigan. In time these two Americanisms 
were in common use all over the United States; and they were 
then merely Americanisms; yet after a while they made their 
way into the British Empire, until now both of them bid fair 
to be lifted into standard English.” 

We are afraid that the English reader must confess that 
Professor Brander Matthews speaks the truth when he says that 
Americans are more inventive than the British in coining new 
phrases. Most slang phrases are metaphors, and being more 
Vigorous and more compact than similes they are of the essence 
of good and vital language. Consider such phrases as “ side- 
track,” “ side-step,”” “‘ wind-jammer,” “ scare-head,” ‘ rubber- 
neck,’ ‘ pussy-footed,” “ high-brow,” ‘ joy-ride,” “* spell- 
hinder,” “‘ sky-scraper,” “ strap-hanger,” “ rough-rider,” “ road- 
hog,” “ bone-dry,” “ fool-proof,”’ ‘the limit’’—they are all 
splendid. Anybody might be proud of having invented them. 
Professor Brander Matthews tells how Mr. Roosevelt was once 
present at the birth of a new metaphor :— 

_ “When he was a ranchman he had aided two of his men 
in felling a group of trees; and he chanced to overhear one of 
these employees explain that ‘ Bill cut down fifty-three, I cut 
forty-nine, and the boss he beavered down seventeen.’ With 
full appreciation of the point thus made against his skill, 
Roosevelt commented that ‘those who have seen the stump 
of a tree which has been gnawed down by a_ beaver will 
understand the exact force of the comparison.’ ” 

The present writer has never forgotten hearing a New York 
policeman, when trying to keep a curious crowd from pressing, 
in their inquisitiveness, over a forbidden line, shout with thrilling 





effect, “ Back, rubber-necks!” But as he takes his hat off 
to the American slangmakers he may be allowed to say that’ 
he once heard an English lift-boy “ get back” (is that Ameri- 
can ?) on an American visitor to England. The American had 
spoken of the “elevator” and the boy did not understand. 
A genial discussion ensued as to whether “elevator” or “lift” 
was the right word. The bright product of the English Board 
School system said: “ I can lift you up and I can lift you down, 
but I can’t elevate you down.” That was final. 

Professor Brander Matthews is very interesting when he 
writes about what he calls “ back-formations ”—that is to say, 
formations in which a verb is coined out of a noun or adjective :— 

“In the devising of back-formations we Americans have not 
lagged behind our British cousins ; at least, they have accused 
us of making the verb to collide out of the noun collision, on 
the erroneous assumption that as elision was formed from 
elide, so collision must have been formed from a non-existent 
collide. But if to edit had been made to order from editor, why 
should not to collide be made from collision ? Collide seems now 
to have lived down the scandal about its unhappy past; and 
so has talented, which was once cast into outer darkness, probably 
because it seemed to imply a non-existent verb, to talent. 
William Cullen Bryant excluded from his newspaper another 
back-formation, to donate from donation ; but failed to pronounce 
an edict of expulsion upon to orate from oration. Possibly to 
orate may not have reared its grisly head within range of the 
poet’s vision. Even now, to orate is rarely used, although it has 
a distinct utility in that it suggests a false and flamboyant 
speech-making, quite different from the eloquence of a true 
orator. I hesitate to conjecture what Bryant would have said 
if he could have heard one of the most recent of American back- 
formations—the verb to be peeved, derived from the adjective 
peevish ; but I make no doubt that Howells would welcome it 
as heartily as he did ad-smith. Assuredly ‘he was peeved’ is a 
delightful phrase, more subtly suggestive than ‘he was peevish,’ 
and even a little differentiated in meaning from its elder brother. 
While I have only cordiality for peeved, 1 wonder a little whether 
I should be justified in giving so hearty a greeting to a corre- 
sponding word which fell not long ago from the lips of a friend. 
‘I won't say that my uncle was always penurious,’ he remarked, 
‘but I must admit that now and again he did penure a little.’ ”’ 

In the essay on newspaper English Professor Brander 
Matthews tells us that when Jared Sparks edited the correspon- 
dence of George Washington he was shocked to find Israel 
Putnam called * Old Put.” As this familiarity seemed to him 
inconsistent with the dignity of history he corrected Washing- 
ton’s lapses, and whenever ‘ Old Put” occurred he substituted 
“General Putnam”! There is some devil inside most of us 
which makes us wish to prove on occasion that we can “ talk 
long-tailed’”’ if we choose. Dr. Johnson was, of course, a 
victim to the tendency, though a very deliberate one, with his 
careful Latinization. Does not Boswell record that on one 
occasion Johnson said that a book had “ enough wit to keep it 
swect,’”’ but instantly added, “ to preserve it from putrefaction ”’ ? 
As Skeat often pointed out it is well to correct the tendency to 
Latinize unduly by using dialect terms that are still fresh, racy 
and significant. 

We shall give only one more quotation and we must certainly 
choose a verse from the delightful Horatian ode made by some 
anonymous genius out of the names of articles advertised in 
American newspapers. :— 

“Chipeco thermos dioxygen, temceo sonora tuxedo 

Resinol fiat bacardi, camera ansco wheatena ; 
Antiskid pebeco calox, oleo tyco barometer 


?? 


Postum nabisco ! 


Professor Brander Matthews belongs to the American Academy, 
but we venture to predict that the English tongue will be safe 
from the least danger of having unwise checks put upon it so 
long as his voice is characteristic of that Academy. He recog- 
nizes that the French Academy, as the recognized anthority on 
permissible additions to the French language, has done its work, 
on the whole, very well. But the French are much more logical 
than either the British or the Americans. The power exercised 
by the French Academy would certainly prove to be a little too 
much if it were, or could be, exercised by either the American 
or the British Academy. For us usage is the true academy. 





WHAT NEXT IN EUROPE ?* 
Mr. Frank Vanperup, the well-known American banker, 
made a long European tour last autumn, and has embodied 
the results of his economic inquiries in an instructive book. 
It is well at the outset to make it clear that Mr. Frank 
Vanderlip, as he himself points out, must be carefully dis- 
tinguished from the Mr. Vanderlip who has spent much time 
mm: G, Allen @vl 
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in Moscow of late and has advocated grandiose schemes for 
American co-operation with the Bolsheviks. The author is a 
shrewd and cautious financier who sees what is wrong with 
Europe, and who maintains that America, in her own interest, 
must help to find a remedy. Mr. Vanderlip’s somewhat harsh 
comments on the Peace Treaties are controversial, and in any 
case not helpful. When he blames the Allies for the break-up 
of the Hapsburg Empire, regardless of its economic unity, he 
forgets that the Empire was shattered by centrifugal forces. 
With the collapse of the common army, the subject peoples 
revolted and went their own several ways. It was not possible 
for the Allies, had they desired it, to reunite, even economically, 
those discordant nations. Nor can we forget, when Mr. 
Vanderlip laments the excesses of nationality, that President 
Wilson was the chief apostle of “ self-determination,’ which 
the author calls “one of the greatest curses that has fallen 
upon Europe.” But these and other political references must 
not distract attention from Mr. Vanderlip’s account of the 
present economic situation as he saw it in different countries. 
He emphasizes the necessity, under which every nation labours, 
of feeding the people, whatever economic errors have to be 
committed in the process. He reminds the doctrinaires outside 
Europe that European Governments have not inflated their 
currencies through sheer ignorance of the danger of unlimited 
paper money, but have been compelled to do so in order to 
buy food abroad, regardless of price. He sees that Great 
Britain, whose customers are impoverished, is hard pressed 
in having to import three-fifths of her food supplies and at 
the same time to maintain vast numbers of unemployed 
persons. “The fate of England is most intimately related to 
the economic recovery of Europe.” 

Mr. Vanderlip’s suggested remedies are more important than 
his diagnosis :-— 

“If we are not prepared to join the League—and obviously 

we are not-—is it not our duty to find some way in which the 
great moral forces and political prestige of the United States 
can be made useful in putting a dangerously distraught world 
in order ?” 
He proposes to restore the European exchanges by setting up 
an international Federal Reserve Bank similar to the American 
Eederal Reserve system. America might subscribe a capital of 
say 200,000,000 dollars to set up these banks in six or eight 
countries. The Bank would deal only with banks, issuing to 
them on approved security notes redeemable in gold, so that 
gradually commercial transactions would come to be arranged 
once more on a gold basis and the new currency might 
ultimately replace the old depreciated and variable currency. 
Despite Gresham's Law, Mr. Vanderlip thinks that two currencies 
might well subsist side by side in these abnormal times, just 
as in Cuba the American dollar circulated by the side of the 
Cuban peso, or, as in the East, good banknotes circulate as 
well as various dubious currencies. The tendency, already 
well marked, of Central European merchants to do business 
in foreign currency is a sign of the times which Mr. Vanderlip 
has noted. Under expert direction his proposed Bank ought 
to do well. Each Government would have an interest in 
assisting the Bank, half of whose profits—when a reserve fund 
had been created—would go to the State. 

The Allies’ debts to America are discussed very frankly by 
Mr. Vanderlip. He rejects the suggestion—never made by 
any responsible statesman in this country—that America 
should cancel the loans as part of her contribution to the War. 
He secs that it would be impossible for America, without 
becoming entangled in European politics, to bargain for certain 
reforms in Europe—such as the reduction of the French Army 
—as her price for wiping out the debt. He admits that the 
European Allies, apart from us, cannot at present pay what 
they owe to America, and at the same time that if they could 
—by exporting vast quantities of goods to America—they 
would upset American industry and American labour. Mr. 
Vanderlip would avoid the apparent dilemma by applying the 
interest received by America on the loans to the restoration 
of Europe :— 

“It is only through the rehabilitation of European civilization 
that America can ever conceivably realize in full measure her 
destiny, or can expect a full measure of prosperity for her 
people.” 

Mr. Vanderlip recalls the Boxer indemnity, America’s share of 
which has been entirely devoted to the education of Chinese 
students in American colleges, thus pleasing China and at the 
game time greatly increasing the influence and prestige of the 





United States throughout the vast Chinese Republic. Similarly 
he would “convert the debt due to us into a debt due to 
humanity.” Under American direction, but with the advice of 
European experts, he would have America lend the interest 
that she receives, or any instalments of the capital that may 
be repaid, for the purpose of developing agriculture and 
industry in Europe, especially in the backward eastern and 
south-eastern countries. He would, for example, promote 
education everywhere, he would encourage the use of water. 
power for the supply of electricity to factories and mills, he 
would teach the Russian and Rumanian peasants to till their 
rich soil by modern methods so as to treble or quadruple their 
average of six bushels to the acre. All these things and many 
others could be done if capital were available, and Ameri a, 
if she would take a long view, would ultimately benefit by 
providing the capital. Mr. Vanderlip points out that it would 
be to Great Britain’s advantage to have her old customers 
restored to solvency, while America, besides acquiring great 
moral influence, might in the end receive part, if not the whole, 
of her loans, which, with the exception of British loans, are, 
under existing circumstances, irrecoverable. Mr. Vanderlip’s 
ideas are magnificent and deserve the fullest consideration. 
The natural riches of Europe have not been dissipated by 
the War; her skilled and hardworking populations retain their 
faculties almost unimpaired. If the magic of capital can he 
applied, with American tact and good will, Europe may yet 
become more prosperous than ever before, and the whol: 
world, including America, will share in its prosperity. 





THREE VIEWS ON SEX.* 

Tuovau readers of the Spectator may possibly not agree with all 
the findings of Mr. Havelock Ellis in his new book, Little Hssays 
of Love and Virtue, they will almost certainly find themselves 
more in sympathy with one who has long been regarded as a 
revolutionary thinker in sex matters than with Dr. Halliday 
Sutherland, who sets out to refute the “ Neo-Malthusian ” 
teaching of Birth Control.? We will not weary the reader by 
pointing out the circular arguments, the substitutions of asser- 
tion for logic, the examples of ‘“ thinking in a passion,” with 
which Dr. Sutherland’s book abounds. The judicially-minded 
person who feels that, as there are proverbially two sides to 
every question, there must be arguments against birth control, 
will not find them set out in this book. 

So confused are most of Dr. Sutherland’s pleadings and the 
general construction of his book that the reader is a!most left 
with theimpression that he is a kind of second Herod, and prefers 
to the abominated birth control the “ natural” check to over- 
population of a high infant mortality. This notion is, of course, 
grotesque ; it is a conclusion to which it would be impossible 
for any member of the medical profession to come. It is a 
relief to turn from one who apparently regards married love as 
“common and unclean,’ and who writes so passionately, to 
Lord Dawson’s periods or Mr. Havelock Ellis’s suave passages. 
Mr. Havelock Ellis says that his book is particularly addressed 
to the young, its view of sex is as of something sacred and 
even sacramental, but his assertion that it is for “the young 
person” is to some extent a fagon de parler. It would not be 
a suitable primer for a young person who had been brought up 
in a wholly conventional view of love. But this fact is, 
perhaps, rather to be considered as a point against the code 
than as one against the book. 

Lord Dawson has printed in pamphlet form* the speech which 
he delivered at the Church Congress at Birmingham last 
October. The subject brought him, he says, a quantity of 
correspondence, some of which discloses conditions such as he 
found in his professional experience—married happiness being 
marred by ignorance or incomplete conception of sexual rela- 
tionships. Some of his correspondents disagree sharply with 
the views he had expressed in his speech, but he believes that 
some of this criticism will disappear with a perusal of the full 
text ; it will become clear that he thoroughly condemns infertile 
marriages and argues that children are essential to the health 
and happiness of the individual, as they are to the vitality of 
the nation. The reasons, he goes on, which lead parents to 
limit their offspring are sometimes selfish, but more often 
honourable and intelligent, birth control by sensible people being 


* (1) Little Essays of Love and Virtue. By Havelock Ellis. London: 
A. and C. Black. [6s. net.}——(2) Birth Control. By Halliday G. Sutherland. 
London: Harding and More. (6s. net.|——{3) Love—Marrtage—Birth Control. 
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used as much for the due spacing as for the limitation of a 
family. To those who in favour of birth control recommend 
ascetic methods of limitation, he replies by taking a hopeful 
and idealistic view of the sex relationship, and quotes as a sort 
of epitome of his argument for married love a beautiful passage 
in the fourth book of Paradise Lost. We dealt with the subject 
at length at the time Lord Dawson made his speech and expressed 
our sympathy with his point of view. 





ESSAYS IN BIBLICAL INTERPRETATION.* 
TuEsE essays do for the Church at large very much what M. 
Houtin’s Question Biblique chez les Catholiques de France au 
X1X¢ Siécle, and its companion volume, La Question Biblique 
au XX¢ Siécle, did for the Roman Catholic body. The author 
has not M. Houtin’s distinctive vein of humour—this made 
comment unnecessary; it was sufficient to quote. But no 
history is without its ironies ; and he treats his subject on wider 
and more serious lines. Scaliger’s saying that differences in 
religion are due, with few exceptions, to ignorance of grammar 
is capable of enlargement ; and the Scientia Scripturarum is a 
case in point. Our difficulties are not inherent in Scripture ; 
we read them into it from outside :— 

“In dealing with an ancient book, we need to enter into the 

author’s mind. This means that we must know his environ- 
ment, his habits of thought, and his purpose in writing. Where 
the object of our study is a collection of writings, like the Old 
Testament, we must endeavour to understand each of the 
contributors. To understand the whole movement of which 
this collection is the monument, we must bring the separate 
parts into their proper relations of time and space. The process 
thus indicated is criticism.” 
Its results have been opposed in what have been believed the 
interests of common sense as well as of religion. Oriental 
literary methods are so unlike our own that, when described by 
the critic, they are apt to be received with incredulity: ‘ It is 
thought to be absurd to affirm that men made books in the way 
in which the critics discover the Hebrew books to have been 
made.” Hence the importance of a certain knowledge of the 
Prolegomena ; not only for the lecture-room, but for the pulpit, 
the Bible-class, and the Sunday-school. 

The immediate effect of the Reformation on Biblical studies 
was unfavourable. The perspective was faulty ; and both in 
the schools and in the pulpit individual extravagance ran riot. 

“‘ Hie liber est in quo querit sua dogmata quisque ; 

Invenit et pariter dogmata quisque sua.” 
One of the first to open the larger horizons of Comparative 
Religion was the Cambridge divine John Spencer, to whose 
treatise, De Legibus Hebraeorum ritualibus et earum rationibus 


(1685), Professor Smith devotes several pages; while in 
“The Bishop’s Problem” he discusses Bishop Colenso’s 


Pentateuch and Book of Joshua Critically Examined (1862), a 
work to which scanty justice has been done in this country :— 
“ His exact presentation of tho mathematical difficulties was 
more striking than any that had preceded. And they are con- 
vineing. It would be interesting to know how many of the 
Bishops of the Church of England in this twentieth century 
would assent to the judgment of the Bishop of Capetown.” 


Chapter xi. deals with the element of folk-lore found 


in such narratives as Exodus iv. 24-26; Joshua v. 13-15; 
Numbers v. 11-31; Numbers xix. and xxxi. In the two 


last cases we seem to have a fragment of early religious 
ritual, discordant to the general tone of Judaism, which 
was preserved because of the firmness with which the people 
held to it. 





MR. CLIVS BELL’S ART CRITICISM.+ 

Mr. Bett has reprinted his art criticism, which has appeared 
in various places, and has made an entertaining volume, though 
the entertainment is not always such as the author intended. 
Those who live in the chill places outside coteries can often note 
with great amusement the escapes of hot air which contact 
with a cold environment turns to water. Mr. Bell always 
speaks with more than papal infallibility, and distributes 
canonizations to his friends and those he admires with kingly 
generosity. Ofcourse, these are all of the post-Impressionist school 
which descends from Cézanne, and he will not admit that the 
best English painter can be more than the equal of a second- 
rate Frenchman. ‘‘ Whistler was never a match for Renoir, 
Degas, Seurat and Manet ; but Whistler, Steer and Sickert may 
= Essays in Biblical Interpretation. By Henry Preserved Smith. London: 
George Allen and Unwin. [10s. 6d.) 
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profitably be compared with Boudin, Jongkind and Berthe 
Morisot.” This quotation is not an unfair example of Mr. 
Bell’s higgledy-piggledy style of argument, the selection of the 
three English names (even if one was not an American) as equal 
is hardly convincing. But underneath the crudities and the 
complacent dealing out of gold haloes of immortality there is 
to be found scattered up and down the book the real appreciation 
of what is essential in a work of painting or sculpture. A picture 
may state facts perfectly, or lend important aid to an intellectual 
conception, or even assist in the propaganda of morality, but 
yet not be a work of art. But if it should possess that intangible 
quality, the power of kindling aesthetic ecstasy, it may have all 
the other qualities too. The more the essential fact that 
art is creation not representation is insisted on the better, and 
it is in this that the importance of the post-Impressionist 
movement consists. Even if we are not satisfied that 
these painters have added anything of the first quality to the 
art of the world, we are yet grateful to them, for they have 
returned in theory at least to the essential of art, the creation of 
form, colour and grouping which will call up in the onlooker the 
peculiar and special aesthetic sense. So it is that when Mr. 
Bell deals with these matters his writing is of much more value 
than when he is pronouncing arbitrary and unconvincing 
judgments, 





THE MAY MAGAZINES. 
Tue Nineteenth Century this month affords its readers pleasant 
relief by eschewing party politics, save in one article on ‘* The 
Political Scene,” by Colonel G. B. Hurst. Mr. Austin Hopkinson 
pleads in an ingenious essay for “ The Aristocrat.” Mr. Frederick 
Eggleston examines “The Problem of the British Common- 
wealth ’” with reference to the last Imperial Conference, which, 
he thinks, evaded most of the issues with which it was summoned 
to deal. Mr. Eggleston does not think that the Dominions 
really want to be responsible for their own defence and their 
own foreign policy. Sir Arthur Keith, our leading anthropolo- 
gist, discusses ‘* The Origin of the Scottish People ”’ in the light 
of recent discoveries in early graves. He is convinced that the 
people of Central Scotland and the Highlands are the descen- 
dants of those who first occupied the country after the Ice Age, 
and that they are of the same stock as the Scandinavians and 
the primitive Irish. The Norse immigrants of the early Christian 
era thus introduced no new physical type. Immigrants of 
Mediterranean or Iberian stock reached Scotland from the 
south, but were comparatively few. Sir Arthur Keith disposes 
of the old Pictish controversy. He says that he may claim 
descent from a Pict, but that he has been variously described 
as of Saxon, Celtic and Norse type. He infers that “ Pict, 
Celtic, Scot and Lowland Saxon are all descendants of the same 
Nordic stock.’ ‘ They have been separated by space and time, 
acquiring different tongues, different traditions and different 
habits,” but they have a common origin. Mr. Anthony Collett’s 
interesting paper on “ Water-springs in English Life” 
how the sites of villages were determined in relation to springs 
rather than to running water, especially along the terraces below 
the downs. Where, as in the north and west, springs were very 
numerous, the villages were smaller and more scattered than in 
the south. The old settlements along rivers were always placed 
well above flood-level, unlike modern Thames-side bungalows. 
Mr. Collett opens a new field of study to those who will use their 
eyes as they go about the country, and who will occasionally 
refer to a geological map. Mr. G. 8. Street, in an article on 
‘“‘ Byron Reconsidered,” says that he has been convinced against 
his will that the charge made by Lady Byron was well founded. 
Mr. Brockwell describes “‘The Herbert Horne Foundation, 
Florence ”—an old palace filled with art treasures which the 
late Mr. Horne bequeathed to the city of his adoption. Mr. 
C. H. P. Mayo writes well on “ The Romance of Mathematics,” 
and Mr. J. W. Gordon discusses “‘ Bacon’s Philosophical Writ- 
ings’’ in a very lucid paper. Captain Swinton makes a belated 
appeal for reconsideration of the London University site, which 
he would transfer to Holland Park; he does not give much 
thought to the needs of the students, many of whom have to 
go from one college to another for their lectures. We may 
mention, too, Mr. B. I. Evans’s essay on “ The Persistent Lnage 
in Shelley” and a controversial paper by the Dean of Wells 
on the much-debated ‘‘ Westminster Burglary” of 1303, 
when the King’s Treasury was rifled and the monks came under 


shows 





grave suspicion, 
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The Fortnightly has a thoughtful article, entitled “Is There 
a New Diplomacy?” The writer examines the methods 
adopted by the Council of the League of Nations and concludes 
that it has done well whenever it has given full publicity to 
its efforts to settle disputes—as in the case of the Aaland 
Islands, but not in the case of Upper Silesia. Diplomacy by 
conference and formula, he says, has failed, but there is no 
need to revert to the old practice, which was based on the 
assumption that a State can never openly yield a point in a 
negotiation, though a private person might do so, He quotes 
Bagehot as saying: “I am disposed to deny entirely that 
there can be any treaty, for which adequate reasons cannot 
be given to the English people, which the English people ought 
to make.” Mr. Maxwell M. H. Macartney writes on “ Karl's 
Death and Hungary”; he thinks that the Magyars will now 
have less difficulty than before in electing a monarch. Mr. 
Swift MacNeill, in an article on “The Prime Minister and the 
Prerogative of Dissolution,” contends that it is for the Cabinet, 
not for the Prime Minister alone, to tender advice to the Crown 
as to the exercise of the prerogative of dissolving Parliament. 
In the present case, it may be doubted whether the distinction 
is of any practical value. Baroness Wrangel, the mother of 
the General, describes her sufferings under the Bolsheviks and 
her escape from Petrograd. Members of the Labour Party 
should read her account of what they believe to be the Com- 
munist Paradise. Mr. Archibald Hurd considers “ Sea Power 
and Air Power: the Conflict of Claims.” Nowhere save in 
this country, he remarks, is there any campaign against navies. 
Mrs. Aria continues her reminiscences of Irving. Sir Home 
Cordon’s article on “The Decay of Fast Bowling” is timely 
and interesting. He attributes our loss of the Test matches 
mainly to our lack of fast bowlers, and he maintains, with a 
good deal of evidence from past seasons, that a really fast 
bowler is far more effective in England than in Australia. 
* Just as a fresh comet occasionally is introduced as a surprise 
to readers of morning papers, so the new great fast bowler will 
appear unheralded, but within a fortnight be appreciated by 
the whole community.” 

In the Centemporary Mr. Stephen Graham commends 
* America as Material fur Literature.” ‘ The love of America 
for America is growing. America ceases to be a ship merely 
anchored on the Hudson, The New England tradition is pass- 
ing.’ “ Puritanism is ceasing to be characteristic of America.” 
* America is so strongly conscious of her own growth and 
development that she resents the critical.” Mr. Graham’s 
views are always diametrically opposed to those of other writers; 
vet he has seen a good deal of America. Mr. T. C. Taylor, who 
has successfully applied the principle of profit-sharing in his 
own woollen mills, speaks plainly on “The Labour Crisis.” 
The way to kill “ ca’ canny” is, he says, the way of sacrifice. 
“It is the will to give and the fact of giving to one’s workers 
more than one is compelled to give.” Captain E. N. Bennett 
writes dolefully on * The Future of British Agriculture.” He 
thinks that a direct subsidy of, say, £2 an acre on all fresh land 
growing wheat and oats would prevent the further reduction 
of the arable area, and that it would be a sound national invest- 
ment, Mr. Harold Buxton describes a visit to Transcaucasia, 
where chaos reigns. In regard to the Bolshevik denial of “ self- 
determination’ to Georgia he says, “One can’t altogether 
blame Russia: it is for her a matter of economic necessity.” 
Such an excuse put forward by an advanced Radical or Labour 
politician should be noted. It is wholly at variance with the 
usual Party tirades against British rule in Ireland, India ang 
elsewhere. But the Bolsheviks, apparently, may do anything 
without alienating their admirers. “ Austriacus”’ laments the 
ill-fate of the ex-Emperor Charles, who was, he thinks, more 
sinned against than sinning. Lady Grogan tries to arouse 
sympathy for the Bulgars under the Peace Treaty. She passes 
over in silence the atrocious deeds of which they were guilty 
towards the Serbs and Greeks and, indeed, towards British 
prisoners. It is possible, however, that the Reparation Com- 
mission at Sofia is overstafied. Dr. Hagberg Wright gives an 
interesting sketch of the history of the University of Padua, 
which is celebrating its seventh centenary. Mr. F. W. Buckler, 
in an ingenious but unconvincing article on “The Historical 
Antecedents of the Khilafat Movement,” argues that the Mogul 
Emperor at Delhi was regarded by Indian Moslems as the 
Caliph and that the East India Company, in overthrowing the 
Moguls, compelled the Indian Moslem to look to Constantinople. 
Such a view is unhistorical; it has been invented, not by Mr. 





a 
Buckler, to support a political agitation. Mrs. S. A. Barnett 
writes with enthusiasm on “ Co-operative Education.” 

The Duke of Northumberland, in the National Review, 
the German and Bolshevik policies in an instructive article 
entitled ‘* Quem Deus Vult Perdere.” He says that the Liberals 
controlling the Coalition Government refuse “ to recognize plain 
facts, partly because they are frequently unpleasant, but more 
especially because they conflict with the Liberal outlook oy 
life.” They ignored Germany's preparations for war and now 
they ignore her dealings with Moscow and with international 
finance. “The Foreign Office, to do them justice, have not 
been blind to the danger but have been too weak to resist the 
Prime Minister.” “Centurion” reviews the actions of My. 
Lloyd George as “ The Man who Lost the Peace.” He points 
out that even before the War Russia was not one of our important 
markets, and that the results of the trade agreement with the 
Bolsheviks have been infinitesimal. ‘Genoa is a mere mnirage, 
and a very costly and time-wasting mirage.’ Mr. E. P. Hewii: 
writes on ** The Die-Hard Movement and the Coalition.” Lord 
Hugh Cecil’s speech in the debate on Sir W. Joynson Hicks’ 
motion of want of confidence in the Government is printed in 
full. Lord Eustace Percy contributes an admirable article oy 
* Foreign Policy: Wanted—an Administrator,’ the essence of 
which is that the Cabinet secretariat and other departments 
and persons are trying with little success to fulfil many of the 
duties which should be performed by the Foreign Office, and that 
the hopeless confusion into which our foreign policy has fallen 
is the outcome of this lack of system. Lord Curzon is blamed 
for undoing most of the reforms carried out by Sir Edward Crey 
in 1906, and for trying to decide all questions by himself, just 
as he used to do at Simla. All that the public can see is that we 
have now no coherent or intelligible foreign policy, but a serics 
of improvisations by the Prime Minister and his young men. 
Mr. H. O’K. Webber gives an interesting account of ** The Birth 
of the Johannesburg Strike.” Three-fourths of the white 
miners employed underground are, he says, young Boers of the 
“poor white” class, The fall in the price of gold made is 
impossible to continue paying them very high wages for super. 
vising the native miners who actually do the work : 

“It is incredible but nevertheless true that the native workers 
who under the regulations are not permitted to commence wor' 
until a white man has inspected their ‘ working places,’ fre- 
quently had to wait in idleness for hours at the bottom of ih 
shaft until the white gentleman chose to turn up.” 

General Smuts asked the union leaders to let their men inspect 
the ‘“‘ working places” overnight, so as to avoid this waste of 
time, but he met with a curt refusal. 

Blackwood’s has some capital papers on travel, sport and the 
“little wars’? that occasionally trouble our administrators. 
Mr. Farrer describes his shooting experiences in East Africa, 
Colonel Vickery an expedition against a desert chief in Kordofan, 
‘“* Fulanain ” the strange folk of the Euphrates marshes. Mr. 
Bernard Darwin recalls the story of Elwes, the eighteenth 
century miser whom Mr. Boffin pretended to admire. Mr. 
Howell’s paper on “ Henry: the Record of a Faithful Slave ” i 
an amusing account of a cheap car, in which he explored Somerset 
during his leave for a total expenditure, apart from hotel bills, 
of about £360. Mr. J. A. Strahan recalls recent “* Eesters in 
Treland” and points out that he foretold two years ago the 
split that has come in the Sinn Fein ranks. 

The London Mercury prints a translation of Signor Benedetto 
Croce’s essay on Maupassant. Like Tolstoy, Croce regards the 
great Frenchman as “essentially moral, appearances to the 
contrary notwithstanding,” because “he was born a poct and, 
in pouring out poetry with facile creative power, he consumed 
his short life.” Mr. St. Loe Strachey contributes a long pape: 
on “ The Vicissitudes of Blank Verse,” giving numerous examples 
of English verse in iambics, hexameters, dactylics, trochaics, 
sapphics and other unrhymed metres, and asking readers 
“whether they missed the verbal echo half as much as they 
thought they would.’ It is curious to note that all the new 
poems in this month’s number are in rhyme. 


surveys 


FICTION. 
—_—~-—- 
MR. MIDDLETON MURRY'’S NOVEL.* 


Mr. Mippteton Mcrry has written what is on the surface the 
story of a young man who leaves London lodgings and a rather 


__* The Things We Are. By John Middleton Murry. ~Tondon : Constable. 
(7s, Gd, net.) 
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stuffy employment, goes down to stay at a country inn, and 
finally marries a lady on a slightly inadequate income. The book 
js rally immensely ambitious, for he has tried to catch the mind 
of man at its most elusive. It is difficult to state the real theme 
of the book in a few words. But perhaps we can approach the 
task through Mr. Murry’s own words. He is describing a mental 
trick of one of his characters, Bettington, a man rather clumsy 
in thought and speech :— 

“Tt was as though Bettington were always making violent, 
ineffectual grabs a; some shadowy and elusive meaning. His 
long words seemed like butterfly-nets, suddenly clapped on to 
an empty space of ground; he lifted them with timid, nervous 
solemnity, and there was nothing there. ‘You see what 
mean ?’ he added pathetically.” 

We can well imagine some readers to whom Mr. Middleton Murry 
would seem to be behaving exactly like Bettington, but to those 
who have ever suffered from the particular sort of shynesses, 
uncertainties, difficulties of self-expression with which Mr. 
Middleton Murry deals, when the net is lifted the butterfly will 
be seen to be most miraculously there. It is almost impossible 
io define what are the states of mind which he is trying to show 
us. Perhaps the reader will gather some indication of their 
nature if we say that in the five or six characters whom he 
portrays Mr. Middleton Murry has drawn a delicately 
accurate picture of various phases in that conscious adapta- 
tion to environment which has to be made by those who 
are not born with an unconscious power of making contact 
with their fellows and with the practical things of life. For this 
unconscious power we have no name, but it is a faculty for which 
the words “‘ social instinct’ serve very inadequately as indicator. 
There are a great number of people who are obliged to make 
their adaptations consciously, and in the past their state has not 
been exactly diagnosed. They are the people whom we should 
vaguely describe as “ fish out of water,” “shy,” “‘ reserved,” 
“timid,” “not in their element.” They are Fanny at Mans- 
field Park; the poet before Candida thaws him out. They 
are the undergraduate who stutters; the awkward, blushing 
young woman who is so clever with children; the agitated maker 
of Spoonerisms, the rigid old maid, the downhearted failure, 
the uneasy nurser of religious doubts—in general, the people 
who have not yct found themselves. They are generally mildly 
exasperating, or else alarming, to more “ clubbable ”’ associates, 
for they often appear to be cleverer, and in the American phrase 
“more worth while,” than their fellows if we could only get 


at them. But probably the most gregarious and “natural” 


of us has odd moments or phases when this mental 
rigidity has overcome him, and therefore we feel that 
nearly every reader who examines the book carefully 
will Le startled by some true and dexterous home- 


thrust that reads like his own biography. That téle-d-téle that 
should have been so delightful and have got us a stage further 
in understanding intimacy with a friend, and that turned out 
to be so embarrassing and uncomfortable for no reason whatever ! 
That scurrying away from the very person you wanted to meet, 
scurrying which may be either the physical act of bolting or 
the mental skedaddle of keeping the conversation well on 
the surface. 

Boston, the chief figure in the book, is Mr. Middleton Murry’s 
arch-example of the “reserved man.” His friend Bettington 
suffers from solitariness in a slightly different way; he is a 
shade better at living in the world. It suddenly occurs to 
Bettington how little he knows of his friend, for Boston has 
been an adept at keeping conversation safe on the surface : 





“The kind of talk they had had together had always been 

definite, about things, not people, or if about people, about 
people who were things, writers. It was curious how little 
he knew of Boston’s personal feelings; in a vague way he had 
inade them up or taken them for granted.” 
The process of Boston’s coming out of his shell, or if the 
reader prefer it of shedding his inhibitions, with its attendant 
mental discomfort, is excellently and accurately described. 
3oston, in trying to shake off his old solitary life, has first 
come to the charming inn alone. He has then taken what is 
for him the tremendous step of suggesting tentatively to the 
only two people who have the remotest claim on his friendship 
that they should come and spend a week there too. They 
come, but the process of getting into touch with people is as 
painiul as it usually is. He wishes ardently he could get back 
to his old rigid frozenness :— 

‘“ He did not know why he longed for them to go. He had a 
horror of being left to himself again now; and yet the horror 





of their presence seemed greater. It would spring on him 
suddenly, as though the reality had broken through the dream, 
and he would be frightened of himself, . . . Sometimes it 
seemed to Boston that he resented the happiness of the other 
two; that his heart ached when he heard te say ‘ More tea, 
Bett ?’ while she said to him ‘ More tea, Mr. Boston ?'; that 
he too craved for a word of her affection. If they would receive 
him into themselves, things would be different. Then hé 
doubted whether he wanted to be received into them at all. 
A fierce impatience of all they said and were and did seemed to 
be consuming him. When they talked of books, of Mrs. 
Williams, of the flower-show they had visited together . . . 
he was interested for a moment and then the flame of his curiosity 
was blown out by a wind from the darkness. The conversation 
became a clatter of empty words.” 


The book is not without faults. There are one or two curious 
lapses from this high level of delicate perception. For instance, 
a sudden plunge into Dickensianism in the description of the 
charming motherly landlady of the inn. Then the pitch of the 
book has not been quite maintained; we feel that the novel 
was begun with the intention of writing a comparatively slight 
study, but that suddenly in the middle the theme had gripped 
the author and he had poured his heart into it. In effect this a 
little tends to break the book in half. But in spite of these 
small blemishes the book remains a remarkable, ambitious, and 
distinguished piece of work. 





Anna Colquhoun. By Katharine Burdekin. (John Lane. 
7s. 6d. net.)—Novels in which the principal character is a genius 
are often both unconvincing and tedious, but an exception may 
be made for Katharine Burdekin’s study of Anna Colquhoun, 
who becomes a pianoforte virtuoso. The character of the girl 
is carefully built up point by point with a distinctly interesting 
result, The only false note is struck in the account of Anna’s 
marriage to an artist, Colin Kinnaird, who is intended to be a 
typical example of the dominating male. It is very difficult 
to believe in him, and still more difficult to believe that Anna, 
however strongly her feelings were engaged, would have 
knuckled under completely as a submissive wife. This part 
of the novel is decidedly conventional, and, though the disaster 
at the end may be necessary for the development of Anna’s 
character, a motor accident is always an arbitrary way of 
producing a desired situation. The author hints in the last 
chapter that the book is not a sequel, but an introductory 
volume to one which has already appeared. Most readers 
will take sufficient interest in the heroine to wish that Miss 





Burdekin had told us where Anna’s further adventures are 
to be found. 
OTHER Novers.—Chattels. By Hamilton Drummond. 


(Stanley Paul. 7s. 6d. net.)—A moving picture of peasant 
France in the grip of the feudal system, describing the fate of a 
whole village at the hands of a degenerate and absentee Mon- 
seigneur.—The Single Track. By Douglas Grant. (Hurst 
and Blackett. 7s. 6d. net.)—The plot of Mr. Grant’s new book 
turns upon the competition between two mining companies for 
the possession of a railroad in Alaska. As in his former books, 
the honours are almost entirely with the heroine, who intervenes. 
To the Last Man. By Zane Grey. (Hodder and Stoughton. 
7s. 6d. net.)—The story of an Arizona blood feud and how it 
was ended. Though the impression left upon the mind of the 
reader is rather that of having been present at a terrific holocaust, 
this result will not be found to have hindered enjoyment of 
the author’s descriptive powers, which are considerable.— . 
Wild Justice. By Lloyd Osbourne. (Heinemann. 7s. 6d. 
net.)—The people in Mr. Osbourne’s South Sea stories are 
singularly well-behaved—indeed, with few exceptions, they secm 
to have strayed shyly from the pages of a Sunday-school gift- 
book. Again, in Wild Justice we look in vain for the South 
Seas that Calderon saw. Fortunately, Mr. Osbourne has 
redeemed his book with one or two stories of genial and 
refreshing humour—The Security of the High Seas, for instance, 


is wholly enjoyable. 








SOME BOOKS OF THE WEEK. 


—_—»—- 
[Notice in this column does not necessarily preclude subsequent review.) 
The Graphic Arts. By Joseph Pennell. (The Scammon 


Lectures. Published by the University of Chicago Press. 
$5.00.)—To judge from this book Mr. Pennell must be a splendid 
lecturer, his style is so pointed, so racy, and his information se 
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practical. All this, of course, is owing to the fact that he is 
perfectly acquainted with every process he describes. The 
last lecture in the book is a delight to read; it appears to be a 
shorthand report taken down while Mr. Pennell explained to his 
listeners what was actually being done by a lithographic printer 
before their eyes. The clearness of this complicated technical 
description, making plain the process as no book has ever done 
it before, suggests that this is the right way to proceed, by a 
lecture accompanying a demonstration taken down in short- 
hand. Woodcutting, etching and engraving also form the 
subjects of lectures, as well as the general theory of illustration. 
This is a book which makes one realize what a difference there is 
when the man who can do the things himself writes about them. 


Messrs. Walter Judd publish, as usual, The Royal Academy 
Illustrated, 1922 (3s. 6d. net), which is now the only pictorial 
record of the exhibition. It contains about two hundred 
well-executed reproductions of pictures and sculpture. The 
selection is, however, arbitrary and by no means so representative 
of the best work shown as we could wish. 


The Book of Cricket. By P. F. Warner. (Dent. 7s. 6d. 
net.)—-Mr. Warner has revised and partly rewritten his well- 
known book, which first appeared eleven years ago. He has 
much to say about cricket since the War, and about the 
Australian players. He takes credit to himself for discovering 
the merits of Gregory, who was at an officers’ training school 
in England and was persuaded by the author to play in a 
charity match at Lord’s. Mr. Warner thinks that there is 
too much county cricket, so that the players are overworked. 
We need fast bowlers like Lockwood or Richardson. Mr. 
Warner takes a very hopeful view of the future of cricket, 
which, he says, has gained in popularity since the Armistice— 


partly because many men, while in the Army, learned to play | 


the game. The book is most readable, and is well illustrated 
with photographs and diagrams. 


Mr. Wheatly Cobb, of Falmouth, in an attractive pamphlet 
entitled A Trafalgar Ship for Sea Scouts, appeals for £20,000 
to maintain the old ‘Implacable’ as a headquarters training 
centre for the naval side of Sir Robert Baden-Powell’s excellent 
organization. The ‘ Implacable,’ formerly the ‘ Duguay-Trouin,’ 
was built in 1789 and was captured after Trafalgar. She passed 
into the British Navy under her present name and after forty 
years of active service was converted into a training ship. 
She was advertised for sale in 1908, but Mr. Cobb persuaded 
the Admiralty to let him preserve the old ship in Falmouth 
Harbour beside an old frigate which he had bought and used 
as a boys’ home. A friend has offered £10,000 for the repair 
of the ‘ Implacable ’ if a maintenance fund is subscribed. Every 
reader who studies the charming photographs and Mr. Tuke’s 
coloured sketch of the ‘Implacable’ in this pamphlet will wish 
to contribute to the upkeep of the fine old ship which, like the 
‘Victory,’ recalls the glorious past of the Navy and the skill 
and taste of the shipbuilders. 


The executive of the Amalgamated Engineering Union has 
issued a pamphlet entitled The Attempt to Smash the A.E.U.: 
Part of a General Attack. Tt is cleverly written, but as a reply 
to the case of the Engineering Employers’ Federation it is wholly 
unconvincing. The Federation in its recent pamphlet had the 
good sense to give a long series of typical cases in which the 
Union was guilty of “ arbitrary interference with the execution 
of work in progress.” The Union executive has not a word to 
say about these cases, presumably because they were accurately 
summarized and because its action was, in fact, indefensible. 


The Trustees of the British Museum have published an excellent 
Guide to the Antiquities of Roman Britain, by Mr. Reginald A. 
Smith (2s. 6d.), for the benefit of visitors to the new Roman- 
British room. Mr. Smith gives a compact history of Roman 
Britain with a map of the Roman roads, and then deals with 
the different classes of antiquities in a most interesting fashion, 
The book contains over a hundred and fifty illustrations and 
is not only a guide to the collection but also a most lucid intro- 
duction to the subject. The Trustees also issue A Guide to the 
Fourth, Fifth and Sixth Egyptian Rooms and the Coptic Room, 
edited by the Keeper, Sir E. A. Wallis Budge (2s. 6d.). This is 
a descriptive catalogue of nearly three thousand objects, pro- 
fusely illustrated. The notes on the more important and typical 
exhibits are commendably full and will interest students of 
Egyptian religion and art. 





The Nature of Scripture. By A. 8. Peake, D.D. (Hodder 
and Stoughton. 6s.)—No English scholar has done so much of 
late years to popularize the Scientia Scripturarum as the author 
of these lucid and illuminating lectures, which may be 
mended to students who combine an acceptance of critical 
method with an adhesion to Evangelical faith. Their path is at 
times a hard one; it is not only in the older Churches that 
learning is suspect. Professor Peake has other religious bodies 
in view when he tells us that 
““the advocates of traditional theories on the Bible have 
been stirred to new efforts’; and ‘it must be said with 
regret, that these have in some instances been marred by a 
painful absence of Christian temper and the courtesies of con- 
troversy, and by a lack of that scrupulous fairness and accuracy 
of statement which is the first essential in debate. Heated 
language, an acrimonious temper, and reckless misrepresenta- 
tion, however effective with partisans, will in the long run only 
recoil on those who indulge in such tactics.’ ” ; 


com. 


Not the least powerful of the influences towards union now 
at work in the English-speaking Churches is that of scholarship. 
Knowledge is the same for us all; and the scholar is the true 
Pontifex, or Bridge-builder: the points on which Christians 
differ are fewer and less important (he sees) than those on which 
they are agreed. Religion has everything to gain by the full 
recognition of this fact ; and, on the other hand, everything to 
lose by insistence on merely human traditions. “ In theories of 
Scripture spun by the human imagination, working under the 
impulse of false reverence, and imposed on the facts rather 
than drawn from them,” says the Professor, ** I have long lost 
all belief.” . 


The Whitley System in the Civil Service. By J. H. Macrae- 
Gibson. (Fabian Society. 1s.)—This well-written pamphlet 
gives a lucid account of the national and departmental councils 
set up in the Civil Service and discusses the possible develop- 
ments of the scheme. In an appendix the author deplores the 
abolition of the Civil Service Arbitration Board and the Govern- 
ment’s decision to place some Members of Parliament on the 
official side of the Whitley Councils. Yet he is conscious of 
the objection that may legitimately be taken by the mere tax- 
payer to the existence of joint councils in which both sides are 
employees and equally concerned to derive as much advantage 
as possible from their common employer, the body of taxpayers. 
The introduction of at least a few independent persons on the 
official side of the councils seems to be obviously necessary as a 
check on the departmental members. 


Basic Slags and Rock Phosphates. By George Scott Robertson. 
(Cambridge University Press, 14s. net.)—Most farmers now 
know that the dull brown dust which is a waste product of the 
steel furnace is a fertilizer of great value. Unfortunately, the 
basic slag produced in the modern open-hearth process contains 
much less phosphoric acid than the slag resulting from the old 
Bessemer process, now obsolete, and is thus less useful to the 
farmer. Dr. Scott Robertson has conducted a long series of 
experiments in Essex to determine the precise value of the 
modern basic slag and the extent to which it may be suppie- 
mented by rock phosphates from Algeria, Nauru and other 
sources. In this well written and well arranged little book he 
describes and explains his results. We may say briefly that 
he thinks well of rock phosphates for root crops and for corn 
in the northern and western districts, where the harvest is late 
and the rainfall heavy. Elsewhere the slag of high solubility 
is more useful. In almost all cases both slag and rock phosphat« 
have increased the fertility of the soil: the photographs of plots, 
treated and untreated, are convincing. As the steelmakers 
produce less than half the amount of slag that might be used 
with advantage in this country, Dr. Scott Robertson’s testimony 
to the value of rock phosphate is of importance. 


Our Life in Yorkshire. By A Parson’s Wife. (Drane. 2s.)— 
The parson’s wife is an important, indeed indispensable, part of 
our Church organization, but she seldom appears in print. This 
little book shows, however, that she has keen insight and the 
saving grace of humour. Among the many amusing anecdotes 
in its pages we may quote that of the squire who was wandering 
in search of a new vicar and had attended service in a village 
church to hear a likely candidate :— 

“When leaving, with his usual rapid stride, he heard hurried 
footsteps behind him and, on turning round to see the owner of 


the voice that hailed him he was confronted by one of the 
church officials, who gasped forth, * Was’t you put ten shillings 
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into the plate just now, for if 80 t’ vicar says will you come and 
have a bit o’ lunch with him ? 

The author tells us of an old lady, a retired schoolmistress, who 
was furious when, in order to get her sugar ration, she had to 
state her age on the application form. She was at least eighty- 
two. She went without sugar for many weeks and then agreed 
to give her age, on condition that it was kept a close secret. 
This parson’s wife has seen a good deal of elementary human 


nature. 
The Art of Blamire Young. By the Editors of Art in 
Australia. (Angus and Robertson, Sydney. £2 2s.)—The 


artist who is the subject of this book went to Australia as a 
young man and lived there for twenty-five years. We are 
told that he exercised considerable influence by reason of his 
imaginative qualities. ‘To judge from the reproductions in the 
book, Mr. Young’s work in water-colour might be described as 
elaborately accidental, with a tendency towards crinolines. 
There is a delightfully fresh sketch of Weymouth, for the artist 
returned to England in 1912, and since then he has become 
known in exhibitions here. During the War Mr. Young was a 
musketry instructor, being an expert rifleman, and the emotion 
of those times is seen in what is the most imaginative picture 
in the book—a fine figure of a Sussex shepherd against the 
deep blue of the dawn sky listening to the guns. The work 
has great beauty and dignity, and is monumental in character. 


The Yacht Racing Association has issued The Y.R.A. Rules 
for 1922, incorporating the rules of the International Yacht 
Racing Association (Harrison, 10s.). The proceedings of the 
Association are appended, with a list of the regattas arranged 
for the coming summer. 


BOOKS WORTHY OF ATTENTION. 











Tue following books just published, but not already reviewed, 
are worthy of the attention of our readers :— 

The Cambridge History of India. In Six Volumes. Vol. I. 
Ancient India. Edited by E. J. Rapson. (Cambridge Uni- 
versity Press. 42s. net.) A History of the Church to A.D. 461. 
By B. J. Kidd, D.D., Warden of Keble. (Clarendon Press. 
3 vols. 58s. net.)}——Mount Everest: the Renaissance, 1921. 
By Lieut.-Col. C. K. Howard Bury, and other Members of 
the Mount Everest Expedition. (Arnold. Large paper, £5 5s. 
net. Hunting on Three Continents. By Julius 
Chambers. (Lane. 12s. 6d. net.)——Spanish Galicia. By 
Aubrey F. G. Bell. (Lane. 7s. 6d. net.)——ZJnternational 
Relations: Eight Lectures delivered in the United States 
1921, By James Bryce. (Macmillan. 10s. 6d. net.) 


\_—-News 


in 
August, 








PRINCIPAL NEW AND FORTHCOMING 
PUBLICATIONS. 





Atkinson (C. E.), Lessons on Tuberculosis and Consumption, er 8vo 
(Funk & Wagnall) net 10/6 
Bell (S.), Accounting Principles, 8vo...........2.eeee0. (Macmillan) net 15.0 
a (B. H.), Fundamentals of Education, cr 8vo........ (Macmillan) net 7/0 
Look (W. F.), Intelligence of High School Seniors, cr 8vo..(Macmillan) net 11/0 
Bru » (H. A.), Self-Development, er 8vo .......... (Funk & Wagnall) net 7,6 
Burke’s Company Tables, 1922, 4to.............. (Burke Pub. Co,) net 27/6 
Crowe (H.S. W.), Royalist Revelations and the Truth about Charles L., 8vo 
(Routledge) net 10,6 
Denham (Sir J.), Memoirs of the Memorable, 8vo...... (Hlutchinson) net 18,0 


Drinkwater (J.), World and the Artist, roy 8vo... .(Bookman's Journal) net 25 0 





Duca (F. B.), Word of God, cr 8V0...........02eeecees .(Macmillan) net 90 
F itzpatric : (B.), Ireland and the Making of Britain (Funk & Wagnall) net 20/0 
Hall (Sir J.), Four Famous Mysteries, 8vo...............0 (Nisbet) net 10/6 
His s te Nature of International Relations, ed. by E. A. Walsh, cr 8vo 
(Macmillan) net 10,6 
Hobbs (W. H.), Earth Evolution and its Facial Expression (Macmiflan) net 15.0 
Holden (A. C.), Settlement Idea, cr SVO..........000055 (Macmillan) net 12 0 
Holt (A. 8.), Pulpit and American Life, cr 8vo...... (Funk J Wagnall) net 10,6 
Hopkins (R. T.), Thomas Hardy’s Dorset, 8vo.......... Palmer) net 12.6 
Kawakami (K. K.), Real Japanese Question, cr 8vo...... (Mt vwmillan) net 100 
Kerby (W. J.), Social Mission of Charity, 8vo .......... (Macmillan) net 10,6 
Kuighton (W.), Private Life of an Eastern King, togetber with Elihu Jan’s 
Pe OE BUivdcknccccedbetsnsacdedunseeed (Oxtord Univ. Press) net 12 6 
Lectures on eR err Eee (Clowes) net 8 6 
Lee (J Impe vial Milit ury Geography, 8VO.........6000. (Clowes) net 12/6 


Levings ; ( Rabbt L. 
Milburn (Lucy M.), 


cr 8vo (Macmillan) net 9,0 
bendéeeeaxt (Routledge) net 76 


A Jewish Chaplain in France, 
“Canis of Spiritism, cr Svo 


Monro (H.), Real Property, cr 8VO..........+++: (Poetry Bookshop) net 3,6 
Moulton (R. G.), Modern Reader’s Bible for Schools (Old Testament), er Svo 

(Macmillan) net 12.0 
My Moorland Patients, by a Yorkshire Doctor, 8vo........ (Murray) net 12,0 
Pargiter (F. E.), Ancient Indian Historical Tradition, 8vo 

(Oxford Univ. Press) net 12.6 

Parkhouse (A. W.), Practieal Polishing and Staining, 4to (Benn Bros.) net 8/6 
Passano (L. M.), Calculus and Graphs, cr 8VO........0¢.. (Macmillan) net 9/0 
Pas) sky (L.), Russia in the Far East, er 8vo.......... (Macmillan) net 8,0 
Petersen (W. F.), Protein Therapy and Non-Specific Resistance, 8vo 

(Macmillan) net 21/0 
Problem of Modern Science : Lectures, ed. by A. De _ 8vo (Harrap) net 10/6 
Sedzwick (S. N.), British Nature Book, roy 8vo..... .(Nelson) net 12/6 
Smallwood (W. M.), Man—The Animal, cr 8vo...... ° (Mi: acmillan) net 12/0 


Starling (S. G.), Electricity, QUO ccccnccccsccevessocess * Tiana ) net 106 
Troward (1.), Hidden Power, aud other Essays, cr 3vo....(Philpot) net 3,6 








| OF 


Tweedie (C.), James Stirling: a Sketch of his Life and Works, 8vo 


Oxford Univ. Press) net 16/0 


Vizetelly (F. H.), Words We Misspell in Business..(Funk & Wagnall) net 7/6 
Wace (H.), Story of the Passion, cr 8VO....ce.ssscececeed (Murray) net 7/6 
Wethased (R. and Joyce), Golf from Two Sides, BWO. nace (Longmans) pet 10/0 


LIBERTY CRETONNES 
FROM 2/6 A YARD 


31 ins. wid 








ic 
The largest Choice of Artistic Designs 
and beautiful Colours in the Worid. 
NEW PATTERNS POST FREE. LIBERTY & GO., LTD., LONDON, W.1. 


UNFADABLE COTTONS 
for Casement Curtains. 


Guaranteed Sun and Wash Proof. 52 inches wide from 3,3. 
Patterns Sent Free. 


STORY’S 


49-53, KENSINGTON HIGH STREET, W.1. 
Tomy & CO., LTD. 
ie IRISH LINEN from the MAKERS 
Robinson & Cleaver’s pure Irish Linen Sheets, Table 


Linen, Fancy Linens, &c., are still beiug offered at Maker’s 
prices, and purchases can be made through the post with 
absolute safety. Wrte for List No. 40 P, sent post free 


ROBINSON & CLEAVER, LTD. 


Belfast, lreland. 


Messrs. GREEN & ABBOTT, 
473 OXFORD STREET, W., 
INSPECTION THEIR COLLECTION 
OLD ENGLISH CHINTZES 
AND 
Hand- painted English and Chinese Wallpapers. 


Linen Manufacturers, 





INVITE OF OF 


ROYAL INSURANCE COMPANY, uimiteo. 





ALL CLASSES OF INSURANCE EFFECTED. 





TOTAL FUNDS - £26,078,555. 


SHELL MOTOR SPIRIT 


Nature’s Mixture of 
Petrol and Benzol 


SHELL MOTOR SPIRIT 


A Security which does not Depreciate. 





Endowment Assurance provides a means 


of saving which for convenience and 
advantage is unequalled. Endowment 
Assurance is Life Assurance combined 


with Investment. 


PRUDENTIAL ASSURANCE CO., 


LTD., 
142 HOLBORN BARS, EC. 1. 


Famous Wines and Spirits. 
This week’s Special Bargain: 
AN EXCELLENT SPARELING WINE 
A WELL-KNOWN BRAND AT A MODERATE PRICE. 


BOUVET LADUBAY. 


T2/a per dozen, 


UNEQUALLED VALUE. 
Write for “‘ PINK LIST” quoting unsurpasseu 
assortment of Wimes and Spirits at Market Prices. 
EHRMANNS, 43 & 44 Finsbury Squary 
“3.” LONDON. 


Please quote 
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SALES BY AUCTION. 


ESSRS. SOTHEBY, WILKINSON & HODGE 
will hold the following SALES BY AUCTION, at their Large Galleries, 
Ww. 1, during next week, “each Sale commencing at 


N 


$4 and 45, New Bond Street, 
_ ONE o'clock precise! tin 
MAY 8Ta- fora. —PRINTED BOOKS and a few MANUSCRIPTS, Ly 
Works reg ting to the Fine Arts, the property of T. Humphry Ward, Esq. ; 
First Faitions of Modern Authors, &c. 

MAY 10TH.—VALUABLE PICTURES BY OLD MASTERS, the property 

of the Right Hon. Lord O'Hagan; of Sir George Dashwood ; of Donna — 
} ey? Villa Cazzola, Arcore, Italy ; of the late Charles Fairfax M Tay, 
.; and of the late Rosalind Countess of Carlisle ; also MODERN PICT UR ES 
“DRAWINGS. 

a lilustrated catalogues (11 pee price 3s. 

MAY 11TH AND 12TH.—ENGLISH AND IRISH GLASS; ENGLISiI — E- 
LAIN AND POTTERY; also FURNITURE, ORIENTAL RUGS, the 
property - Mrs. W. E. George, of Bristol, and of the late Sir William assil, Bt. 

On v Catalogues may be had. 





APPOINTMENTS, &c., VACANT AND WANTED. 
OSITION WANTED BY EXPERT.—Writer, Fellow of 


several learned societies, with knowledge of secretarial duties and long 
business training, seeks engagement as vate Secretary, Amanuensis, 
Custodian of a Museum or in a similar capacity.—Replies Box 1109, the 
Spectator, 13 York Street, Strand, London, \ y.C. 2. 


GUNDERLAND EDUCATION 
TRAINING COLLEGE FOR WOMEN. 


Applications are invited fer the position of of WOMAN LECTURER in English 
(with a subsidiary subject), to begin o— at once. 

Applicants must be Graduates with high qualifications in the required subject, 
and preference will be given to those who have had special training and experience 
in teaching. Salary in accordance with the Burnham Scale for Secondary School 
teachers. 

Applications, together with copies of three recent testimonials and names of 
referees, must reach the yy =: not later than Friday, May 12th, 1922. 

Further particulars may be ained on es to the PRINCIPAL at 
the College. RBERT REED, 

Education Offices, Chief Education Officer. 

15 John Street, Sunderland. 
_ April | 27th, 1922. 








COMMITTEE. 





(NHELTE JNHAM LADIES COLLEGE. . 


The Council invite applications for the appointment of PRINCIPAL of the 
College. ry £1,500 per annum, with house. The Principal must be a member 
of the Church of England.—All information, and forms of application, may 
be obtained from the SECRETARY, Ladies’ Collego, Cheltenham. Appli- 
cations should be forwarded by Ist June, 


OYAL NAVAL COLLEGE, GREENWICH. 
Professor G. A. R. CALLENDER, M.A., 





Lepartment of History and English |B 


Applications are invited for LECTUR STU RESHIP in this Department. Duties 
to commence as soon as possible. Candidates should possess good Honours Degree 
in Modern History or English Literature. 

Salary £400, rising by £25 annually to £600, and superannuation according to 
Universities’ scheme. 

Applications, with statement of qualifications and supe, and copies of 
recent testimonials, to be forwarded as soon as possible 

The SECRETARY of the ae (C.E.), 
Whitehall, 8.W. 


AMPBELL COLLEGE, 


‘the Governors of the Campbell College, Belfast, are prepared to receive 
applications for the post of HEAD-MASTER of the College, vacant by the 
death of the late Head-Master.- 

Candidates must be Graduates of one of the English, Scotch or Irish 
Universities, should not be above 45 years of age, and personal experience of 
teaching in Public Schools is essential. 

* The Campbell College is a large Public School on the hostel system, preparing 
Rhoys for the Universities, the Army, Navy, Civil Service, and Commercial Life. 
1t ts of recent construction and is fully equipped according to modern requirements. 

The Salary will be £1,000 per annum, with free Residence and Garden. 

Particulars as to the position, duties and emoluments can be obtained from 
the Secretary to the Governors, to whom all applications for the position are 
to be addressed. 

Applications to be sent in not later than F 4 Sist next. 

ARD BAILEY, 
Secretary to the Governors. 





Cc — Buildings, Belfast. 


April, 1922. 
YCOMBE “ABBEY SCHOOL, BUCKS.—WANTED, in 
September, 4 MISTRESSES, non-resident. Salaries according to 


jurnham Scale; Pension scheme. Subjects required (1) Classics, (2) Mathe- 
matics, (3) English, (4) Drill and Games. Applicants for first three posts must 
be graduates, training desirable, and for first two ts good Oxford degree 
or or Cambridge Tripos Certificate essential. .—Apply LEAD-MISTRESS. 


LFABs “ADVERTISEMENT WRITING and earn £10 
weekl 
work 


in spare time, while qualifying for well-paid positions. Your 
SHA 


id for during training. Write for Pao. and free lesson (Dept. B.17), 
O.-—~ AFTER THE WAR: a Handbook 








INSTITUTE, 1 Montague Street 
giving 
intormation on every branch of work for educated WOMEN and GIRLS. 
Price 23. 6d., post free 2s. 10d.—-WOMEN’S EMPLOYMENT PUBLISHING 
COMPANY, ‘Lrp. 5 Princes Street, Cavendish he suena d ane, W. 1. 





THEATRES, &o. 


ee THEATRE, Sloane §q., S.W. 
By arrangement with J. B. Fagan. 
The LEON M. LION—J. T. GREIN SEASON of 
JOHN GALSWORTHY PLAYS. 
NIGHTLY at 8.80. MATINEES WEDNESDAYS & SATURDAYS at 2.30. 
A New Comedy by JOHN GALSWORTHY, 
WINDOWS. 


(Gerrard 848), 


ERNEST THESIGER. MARY ODETTE. 
7 Wit AND LAUGHTER—THOUGH GaLswortuy.’ * 


)VERYMAN THEATRE. — Opp. Hampstead Tube — Stn. 

4 Hamp. 7224. Nightly at 8.15. Mat., Sat., at 2.30. MISALLIANCH 
Last performance Tuesday next (May 9th), Every man Company, prior to Con- 
tinental Visit in THE PIGEON, by JOHN GALSWORTHY. First performance, 
Wednesday, May 10th, and YOU NEVER CAN TELL, by BERNARD SHAW, 
conn 





¢ encing May 15th. 





LECTURES, SCHOLARSHIPS, &o 


[J XIVERsity OF ABERDEEN, 


VACATION COURSE: JULY, 1922. 
SHonr CocrsEs oF LECTURES ‘ON RECENT DEVELOPMENTS, 
Group L—LITERARY AND ARTISTIC STUDIES. By Principal 
Soe Shum Smith, Professors Harrower and Baird, Miss Mordaunt, M. 
and others 
Group I1.—SOCIAL AND HISTORICAL STUDIES. 


ul Sit 
- Taylor 


By Professors Buillie 


ond ee, Se | — and Tocher, Messrs. Bruford, Townend, Davidson, Morland 
Group LII.—SCIENCE. By Professors Thomson, Macdonald, Hendrick 


and Marshall, Drs. Mclatyre, Gibb, Fyvie, 
Clarke and others. 

Among the subjects may be mentioned :—Greek Sculpture, Modern Meteorol: gy, 
cee and Time, Plants ot the Moorland, The New Europe, Castles of Scotland, 
Modern ng ish Literature, The Geology of Deeside, Recent Advances in the 

udy of He: y, Jeremiah, Karl Marx, Assyriolc Psycho- 
ee, Modern German Literature. . ne Analysis, Wireless 

ectures will be given in the forenoons; excursions will be arrange 

for the afternoons (July 17-29). Fee Two Guineas for the whole course: On: 
Guinea for a week ; 
_ For further particulars, apply to the SECRETARY of the University, 


RESHAM COLLEGE, BASINGHALL STREET, E C- 
The Gresham Lecturer in Astronomy, Mr. ARTHU R_ R. HIN ks, 
C.B.E., M.A., F.R.S., will give FOUR LECTURES on “ The Future of the 
Telescope,”” on MAY 9, 10, 11, and 12, at six p.m.: 
I. The Instrument of the Future. 
If. The Future of sg 
III, Problems for the Future Telescope. 
IV. A Future Chart of the Sky. 
Theso lectures are free to the public. 


N EW YORK 


Gray, Skene, Messrs. McFarlane, 











SCHOOL OF FINE AND APP L IE D AR T 
Announces the establishment 
of its Ateliers 


9 PLACE DES VOSGE , PARIS. 


British, American, and Continental Stude wn received in Interior 
Sodiedum and Decoration, Costume and Stage Design 


ESTFIELD COLLEGE 
(UNIVERSITY OF LONDON). 
Chairman of Council: T. W. H. INSKI MP. 
esr oH Miss E. C. LODGE, M.A., F.R 
FOUR SCHOLARSHIPS, one of £75, the others of £50, i be offered for 
competition in March, 1923. A certain number of EXHIBITIONS may alsy 
be awarded. 7 
Students are prepared for the Arts and Sclence Degrees of the 
of London. 
Fees: Residence £90 a year; Tuition from 38 guineas a year 
For ee apply to the PRINCIPAL, Westfield College, 
stead, ! . 


A “4 NSTEY PHYSICAL TRAINING COLLEG E, -ERDING- 

TON, BIRMINGHAM, offers well-educated WOMEN complete Teacher's 
Training in ‘SWEDISH EDUCATIONAL GYMNASTICS, MEDICAL GYM- 
NASTICS and MASSAGE, DANCING in all its branches, GAMES, SWIMMING 
ANATOMY, HYGIENE, &c. Three years’ course. 


GOOD APPOINTMENTS AFTER TRAINING. 


LING’S SWEDISH SYSTEM. 
HE BEDFORD PHYSICAL TRAINING COLLEGE, 
37 Lansdowne Road, Bedford.—Principal: Miss STANSFELD. Students 
are trained to become Teachers of Gymnastics. The Course extends over 3 years, 
and a Educational and Medical Gymnastics on the Swedish System, 
Massage, Anatomy, Physiology and Hygiene, Dancing, Hockey, Lacrosse, Cricket, 
Tennis, Netball, &c. Fees £165 per annum.—For prospectus apply SECRETARY. 


‘ROEBEL EDUCATIONAL INSTITUTE COLLEGE FOR 
TEACHERS, GROVE HOUSE, KOEHAMPTON LANE, 8.W.15, 
DEMONSTRATION SCHOOL, COLET GARDENS, W. KENSINGTON, W. 14. 
Chairman: Mr. C. G. Montefiore, M.A.; Hon. Treasurer: Mr. A. Dodds Fair- 
bairn; Secretary: Mr. Arthur G@. Symonds, M.A.—For information concerning 
Scholarships, Loan Fund and Grants from the Board of Education, apply to 
the Principal, Miss E. E. LAWRENCE. 


UTDOOR LIFE.—OLD HENWICK FARM, NEWBURY 
(late Thatcham Fruit Farm). Gardening for Women. Thorough 
a equipping girls to start small enterprises. Fruit, tlowers, vegetables, 
on up-to-date lines. Carpentering, pep frult-canning. Full 
theoretical instruction.—For prospectus apply PRINCIPALS. 


7 Gentlewomen.—Gardening, Poultry Management, Dairy 
Work. Practical instruction “| expert and cert. teachers. Lovely old manor 
house and pounts.- _— ~Apply_ Principal, lee e House, Marwood, Barnstaple, N. Devon, 


4 i ARS VIVENDI SYSTEM 

introduces a new principle—Discovery of the great part played in 
respiration by the Cranial Air-chambers. Breathing becomes full ard easy, tho 
voice resonant, the walk light and exhilarating, and the mind keen, alert and ablo 
to concentrate without fatigue. Unique manipulative treatment, without need 
of operations, for affections of Nose and Throat in children and adults ; also for 
Asthma, Spinal Weakness and Neurasthenia. The seventh edition ‘ot “Ars 
Vivendi,” enlarged (73. 6d. net), of booksellers, per Simpkin, Marshall! and Co. 

For consultation or book direct, address — 
Mr. ARTHUR LOVEL L, 4 Past | Street, Grosvenor Square, W. 


GIRLS’ SCHOOLS AND COLLEGES. 


GNES, LADY ELTON, confidently Recommends “ THE 
LAWN,” CLEVEDON, SOMERSET. Delightful Home School, with 
thorough education for Gentlemen's Daughters only. Entire charge of Children 
with parents abroad. Resident trained Nurse. Detached house, 4 mins. from 
sea.—For illus. prospectus apply Principal, Miss WILTSHIER. 


ANSDOWNE HOUSE, SWANAGE, BOARDING-SC HOOL 
FOR GIRLS, transferred from Ham 7. Principal, Miss CONDER, 
Classical Tripos, Cambridge, M.A. Dublin. horough education on modern lines. 
Pupils prepared for advanced examinations and for the universities if required. 
Beautiful situation ov erlooking the bay. Good garden, Net Ball, Tennis, Bathing. 


: ee 4 K.C., 


University 


Hamp- 


























rI\ HE DOWNS SCHOOL, SEAFORD. 
Head-Mistress: Miss LUCRETIA CAMERON, Honours School of 
Modern History, Somerville Coilege, Oxford 


Bracing air from Downs and sea. 


H. IGHFITIELD 
OXHEY LANE, 


Principal—Miss 
Private Residential School for Girls. 





Ww ATFORD. 


WALLIS. 
Tele.; “ Watford 616.” 
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UDOR . HALL SCHOOL, CHISLEHURST, KENT, 
T FOUNDED 1850. 
Miss BRENDA NIGHTINGALE, M.A., London. 
Principals {iiss VIOLET M. FIELD. 
THOROUGH EDUCATION FOR GENTLEMEN'S DAUGHTERS 
(Resident only.) 
House stands in 100 acres of ground, 11 miles from London, 
SPECIAL aie to MUSIC (Foreign Method), 
GUAGES, and ART. 
LECTURES BY WELI-KNOWN PROF ESSORS. 


eres SCHOOL FOR 

HINDHEAD, SURREY. 

Bracing climate. Good education. 
Head-Mistreat: Miss F. M. 8. BATCHELOR (Oxf. Hons. Sch.), 
i ncacianemaeanes 
ILTON HOUSE, READING. 
PRIVATE RESIDENTIAL SCHOOL FOR GIRLS. 

Daughters of parents residing abroad are received, and may remain durin; 


the holida: 


ys. 
__Principals :_ h Prospectus on application to the Secrétary. 


VERDALE SCHOOL FOR GLRLS, Fa ‘arley Hall, Oakamoor, 





GIRLS, 





The Misses POCOCK. 





N. Staffs. 650 feet above sea level. (Formerly at Settle, Lorks., 
Head-Mistress, Miss E. M. PICKARD, M.A. (Class. Trip., Cantab.). Boarders valy 





VHE GRANGE, BUXTON.—Schoo! for Girls from 10 to 19 
years. ‘Thorough general education, with great attention to health. 
Elder girls may specialize in Art, Music, Literature, or Languages. New domestic 
Science branch for girls over 18. Tennis Courts and fleld for Hockey and Cricket. 


Prep. fo for ¢_ Exams.— —Principal, Miss L. C. DODD, 
SCHOOL, 


ALDER GIRLS’ 
SEASUALE. 
(On the Board of Education’s list of Efficient Schools.) 
Mountain and sea air 
The aim of the School is to give a sound education on public school lines. 
Modern ctassrooms, laboratory, and gymnasium. Good and safe bathing. 
Playing field. Escort from Euston, Leeds, Manchester, and Carlisie.—For 


prospectu apply nEAD- )-MISTRESS. 

YT. KLPHIN’S CHURCH OF ENGLAND SCHOOL, 
h DARLEY DALE, MATLOCK. 

FOR THE DAUGHTERS OF CLERGY AND LAITY. 
Tlead-Mistress: Miss MARGARET FLOOD, M.A, (T.C.D.), Classical Tripos, 
Cambridge. 

Fees Daughters of Clergy, £30 a term; Daughters of Laity, £40 a term. 

Bursaries are available for Clergy daughters fulfilling certain conditions of 
the Foundation, according to the Funds. Scholarships to the Universities. 
Applications tor admission and Bursaries for September, 1922, may now be 


made to the HEAD-MISTRESS. 
HARROW 
Matriculation. 


Or MAKGARE'T’ 
A day echool. Education (giris) for Without residence, 
£40 p.a. Residence (2U only), £135 p.a. Entrance examination July. 


BOYS’ SCHOOLS AND COLLEGES. 
NHELTENHAM COLLEGE.—Twelve Scholarships and 


Exuibiuons (not open to members of College or Junior School). These 
indude five of £80 (one increased to £100 for special merit); “ James of 
Hereford * Scholarship of £36 for boys born or brought up in Herefordshire ; 
R.A.M.C. Scholarship of £50 (preference to sons of fallen officers). Awards 
made for all-round excellence or special aye A in any main subject. 
A Preliminary Examination will be held at the Candidate’s School on Tuesday, 
May 23rd, and the Final Examination for selected Candidates at Cheltenham 
on Wednesday and Thursday, May 3lst and June Ist.—Apply BURSAR, 


Cheltenham College. as tae 
T EDMUND’S SCHOOL, CANTERBURY. 
thigh ground, overlooking City. 


Fine healthy situation. 
Twenty acres of play ing fields. —" Junior School. 
Preparation for Universities, Army, « 
For prospectus write to Rev. W. F. RU RNSIDE, M.A., Head-Master. 


URHAM SCHOOL.— The Examination for KING'S 

SCHOLARSHIPS, ranging in annual value trom £20 to £56 14s. 

(54 guineas), will begin at 9 a.m. on Tuesday, May 30th. Candidates must be 

under 15 on September 21st, 1922. Application Forms to be filled up and 

rent to the CHAPTER CLERK, The College, Durham, on or before May 17th.— 

For further particulars apply to Canon R. D. BUDWORTH, Headmaster, 
School House, Durham. 


YARTH PLACE, BEX .HILL-ON-SEA. 
Preparatory school, standing in its own 1 grounds of 7 acres.—Head-Master : 
A. D. B, WAUTON, B.A., Honours Cambridge and French University. 


LDENHAM SCHOOL.—PARTICULARS of ENTRANCE 
SCHOLARSHIPS, 1922. An Examination will be held on June Ist 
and 2nd, at which the following Sc holarships will be offered to boys under 15 
on May Ist, 1922. One SMITH SCHOLARSHIP of £50. Four JUNIOR 
PLATT SCHOLARSHIPS of £40, all tenable for two years. Assistance, by 
partial remission of Tuition fees, may also be given, at the discretion of the 
Governors, to Scholars, and other boys showing sufficient promise, in cases 
where the need for such assistance exists. Candidates who intend to apply for 
such assistance should notify the fact when sending in their names. Candidates 
will be examined at their own Schoo!ls.—Further particulars from the HEAD- 
MASTER, Aldenham School, Elstree, Herts. 


ING’S SCHOOL, BRUT ON, SOMERSET.—An Exami- 
nected will be held on July 4th, 5th and 6th for three Entrance Scholar- 
chips of £50, £40 and £30.—For ps articulars apply to the HEAD-MASTER. 
ELLY COL LEGE, TAVISTOCK .—Recognized by “the 
Army Council. Magnificent buildings in yoy ys ation, 340 feet —_— 
sea, facing Dartmoor. Special ENGINEERING class for NAVAL CADETS 
Head-Master, H. V. PLUM, M.A 


G RESHAM’S SCHOOL, HOLT, 
SCHOLARSHIPS EXAMINATION 
(7th & 8th June). 
Apply to the HEAD-MASTER before 


B RADFIELD COLLEGE. 

An EXAMINATION for ENTRANCE SCHOLARSHIPS and EXHI- 
BLTLONS, open to boys who have attained their 12th birthday, but have not 
attained thei ir 14th birthday on January Ist, will be held at Bradfie ld on May 
23rd, 1922. The following will be offered :—Three Scholarships of 90 guineas ; 
One Ex tion of 60 guineas; One Exhibition of 40 guineas; Three Exhi- 

















SCHOOL, 























NORFOLK. 


25th May. 





bitions of 30 to 20 guineas ‘ 
Entry forms can be obtained from the SECRETARY, Bradfield College, Berks 
FOREIGN. 
ENSIONNAT, VILLA DE GIEZ, LAUSANNE. 
_ Finishing schoo! for elder girls, General education. Wintei sport. 
Luglish references, Principal; Mdlle, DE GIEZ. 





PRIVATE TUITION, &o. 
HE DEAF.—Miss Boultbee’s method of teaching Lip. 
reading has proved an offectual aid to defective hearing. seeeetneme 


made.— Address 125B St. James’ Court, Buckingham Gate, 8.W. 
SV ISS U ndergraduate (doctor's son) seeks Country Holiday 

Home (seaside pref.), July-August. Young society, English conversation, 
games. —Apply, giving terms and references, English Ch an, leysin, switesrland, 











SCHOLASTIC AGENCIES. 
S CHOOLS Parents can obtain reliable information 
b respecting Schools, Tutors, and Educational Homes 
& for boys and girls by sending full particulars of their 
requirements (age of pupils, locality preferred, range 
of _ &c.) to 
Ty >a essts. TRUMAN & KNIGHTLEY, Ltd., 
7 UTORS. Educational Agents, who are largely res ponsible for the 
ee vec apd the —_ = — schools, and thus 
le to supply information cult to obtain elsewhere. 
OMices—61 CONDUIT 8T., LONDON, W.1. ‘Phones—Mayfair 1063, 1064. 
\ DVICE ABOUT SCHOOLS, at 
HOME or on the CONTINENT, and TUTORS’ ESTABLISHMEN Ts, 
DOMESTIC ECONOMY SCHOOLS, &c., 
is given free of charge by 
MESSRS. GABBITAS, THRING & CO., 
86 Sackville Street, London, W. 1. Telephone : Rege nt 4926. 
Educational Agents. Established 1873. 

Messrs. Gabbitas, Thring & Co. are personally acquainted with ne arly all School 
Principals inthe country. They will also be glad to supply full information about 
establishments giving a course of training in Domestic Economy, Secretarial 
Work, Agriculture and Horticulture. 

NO CHARGE WHATEVER IS MADE TO PARENTS. 





CHOOLS FOR BOYS ane GIRLS. 
TUTORS for ARMY and ALL EXAMS 
CLERGY OR BAC KWARD BOYS FOR 


RECEIVING DELICATE 
SPECIAL CARE AND TUITIO 
Messrs. J. & J. PATON, having an up-to-date ane of the Best Schools 
and Tutors in this COUNTRY and on the CONTINENT, will be pleased to Alli 
PARENTS by sending (free of charge) prospectuses and Trustworthy Information 
The age of the pupil, district — and rough idea of fees should be n 
JI. & PATON, Educationa Agrate, 143 Cannon Street, London, E.C. 


TYPEWRITING, &o. 


AUTHORS, 
YPEWRITING AND DUPLICATING of every description 
careiully and promptly executed. MSs. ls. per 1,000 words; carbon copy, 
3d. per 1,000 words. —Miss Nancy McFarlane, 11 Palmeira Av., Westcliff, Essex. 


YOBERT SAUNDERS for care, 








distinction, accurac y- 








Literary, scientific or technical typewriting. MSS. 1s., carbons Sd. per 
2, , Wharncliffe Road, Loughborough. 
YUNALD MASSEY, Literary Agent. No reading tee 


charged. Good short stories required, 2,000-5,000 words. Novel. and 
Serials irom about 80,006 words. Where criticism is required a smali foe is 
charged. Authors MSS. typed.—RONALD MASSEY, 23 Knightrider Strect, 
Doctors | Commons, London, E.C. 4. 
ARN Money by Your Pen. Unique postal course: How 
4 to write, what to write about, where to sell, Expert guidance, real train- 
ing. Sutaseatang Beste See. - —Regent Institute (Dept. 85), 22 Be one St., W. g. 


TOURS. 
RIVATE SOCIAL TOURS.—Gentlemen and 


First-class throughout. May 26th, Italian and Swiss Lakes. 3 wecks, 
June 3rd, Denmark, Sweden and Norway (overland). 5 wecks, 98 gns. 
4 weeks, 79 gns.—Programmes —. — 








Ladies. 


49 gns. 
July 11th, Tyrol and Oberammergau. 





BISHOP, _ F. R.G. S., 159 Auckland Road, U a & Norwood, _iendon, | 8 S.E. 
HOTELS, HYDROS, &c. 
EU gay ~~ (800 ft. elevation).—Boarding in Country 
House. Separate tables; beautiful gardens; splendid views = 
chapel in house; garage; stables. Terms moderate.—Apply M. CANT 
Maseoats, Hsington, 8. _Devon. 
MISCELLANEOUS. | 
CBA Ete S, THE WASHABLE 
7 WATER PAINT 


Made in 40 Shades 
Sold in a Dry Powder in 24, 5 6 and 7ib. Packets. 


For patterns and prices apply to W. CARSON and SONS, Grove Works, 
Battersea, London, 8.W. 11. 





lL EFORMED INNS.— Ask for Descriptive List (gratis) 
of 160 Inns and Hotels managed by the People’s Refreshment Hous> 

Association, Ltd, Take £1 Shares (maximum dividend 74 per cent.) or 6 per ceat, 

Loan Stock.—P.R.H.A., Ltd., 8t. George’s House, 193 Regent Street, W.1. 


hn Ea 
of numerous VOCTORS in all parts—Town 


scribing the residences, &c., 
Country, Seaside—who receive PRIVATE PATIENTS (Ment m Neurasthenics 
Invalids, Convalescents, &@).—Post free on application to Mr. A. V. STORE “4 
jeneral Manager, Medical, &c., Assocn., Ltd., 12 Stratford Place, Oxford St., W.1. 








THEENIC Scotch } Woven UNDERWEAR in Wool, Silk 
and Wool, and Pure Silk. (Guaranteed UNSHRINKABLE. DIREC? 








from Makers. Illustrated Price List, with patterns, post free.—Dept. 27, 
ATHEENIC MILLS, Hawick, Scotland. 

ON’T BUY NEW CLOTHES.—WE “TURN” SUITS, 

OVERCOATS, COSTUMES, &c., equal to new. Write for descriptive 


—-LONDON TURNING CO, 
’Phone : 


price _ or send garments for free estimate. 
E. 5. 


(De pt. A), 97 Downs Park Road, _ London, 4 
“A RIUEICIAL TEETH (OL D) BOUGHT —Highest Value 


assured. Up to 7s. per tooth pinned on Vulcanite, 12s. on Silver, 15s. on 

Gold. £2 on Flatinum. Cash or offer by return. If offer not accepted, parcol 
returned post free. est prices paid for Old Gold and Silver Jewellery (broken 
or otherwise). Satisfaction guaranteed by the reliable firm. 
S. CANN & CO., 694 Market Street, Manchester. 
TJAVE ; YOU R OWN BOOKPLATE.—Your own Arms, 
Crest, Motto, or other ideas incorporated, Artistic and origina! work, 
Specimens sent fre.—HENRY Bb. WARD, 66 Mortimer Street, 


Dalston 1580. 














Estd. 1850. 





from £2 2s, 
London, W. 1. 


LATTIS is the only “absolutely efficient ‘remedy for exter 

3 minating Cockroaches and Black bectles Harmless to domestic animals. 

Full directions on each tin.-Is. 6d., 2s. 8d. or 5s, per tin, post free, from 
HOWARTHS, 471 Crookesmoore Road, Shetticld 
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FEEDING THE 
MULTITUDES 


The Bible Society is printing editions of the 
Scriptures on the Continent of cro amounting 
to 931,000 volumes; of which 205,000 are 
complete Bibles. 

These 
languages. 





include editions in 21 different 


The Society is also printing in England 
editions numbering 429,000 volumes, of which 
210,000 are complete Bibles. 


These inelude editions in 27 different 


languages. 


Besides these, immense editions in many other 
languages, numbering 2,364,000 volumes, are 
being printed for the Society in the East. 


All these books must be paid for as they are 
delivered from the press. They are all sold at 
prices below their cost; and the loss to the Society 
is increased in many countries where the 
currencies are depreciated. 


This world-wide work can be carried on only 
in proportion as it is sustained by free gifts—from 
those who realize that the life is more than the 
meat, and that spiritual starvation is worse than 
Iwdily hunger, and who have found in Scripture 
the Living Bread from heaven. 


Send a contribution to the Secretaries, British and 


Foreign Bible Society, 146, Queen Victoria Street, 
London, E.C. 4, 
5 TO SAVE THE 

= SHIPWRECKED 








ONE MILLION 


MEN AND WOMEN WANTED 
- who will give - 


FIVE SHILLINGS A YEAR. 


That will maintain the whole Life-Boat Service round our 5,000 miles of coast. 
d.ast year the Institution received 586,968 Five Shillings, and the deficit on 
the year’s working was £110,000. 

During 13 first quarter of thie year it has received 
128,000 FIVE SHILLINGS. 

It still urgently needs 


872,000 FIVE SHILLINGS. 


wil you be ** QNE IN A MILLION ”? 
SEND YOUR FIVE SHILLINGS TO-DAY. 


LORD HARROWBY, GEORGE F. SHEE, M.A., 
Honorary Treasurer. Secretary. 


ROYAL NATIONAL LIFE-BOAT — 
22 Charing | Cross Road. W.C. 2. 


[J Pstaiks AND SOW NST ATES 
By 2 THACKERAY. 

The COUNCIL of the METROPOLITAN ASSOCIATION for BEFRIENDING 
YOUNG my hy byt is » epee to send the above PAMPHLET, reprinted (by 
permission) from the C Magazine, post free on receipt of two stamps, or 
_—— at the rate of 10s. per 100, on application to the SECRETARY. (ober 

m House, Vauxhall re d, Victoria, 8.W., to whom Sub- 
ren ptions and Donations towards the Funds of the Association should be sent. 
nkers Messrs BARCLAY and CO., 1 Pall Mall East, 8.W 


Clerical, Medical & General 


LIFE ASSURANCE SOCIETY. 


22”, Valuation 


BONUS AS BEFORE 


If so, please 

















Chief Office : 15 St. James's Square, S.W. 1, London. 
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THE COST OF 
LIVING. 














VEN in these days there is for 
each of us a small superfluity of 
cash, the margin we do not miss, 

which as it were ‘‘ spends itself.’’ For 
some this may be reckoned only by 
pence; for some by shillings or by 
pounds. 


that the price of a daily newspaper or 
of a bus ride can really mean the 
prolongation of a life by a day. But 
it is so. 


L; 1p. At first it is a little difficult to believe 


A little thought, the development of a 
** conscience ’’ in this matter, and for 
a week a life can be saved by the 
lack of that extra ounce of tobacco, 
by the self-denial of those extra three 
or four cakes. 


1° 


buys a pound of chocolates, a bottle 
of wine—and yet it will buy back a 
fellow human being from death for a 
month. Think what this means. 


4s. 
| 25. 


The cost of a gramophone record, 
or the visit of a party of friends to 
the cinema, will redeem a life till 
the harvest is gathered. 


It is a very wonderful thing to realise that it is 
within the power of each one of us to decide 
whether a human being will still walk and 
speak and give thanks for living; that a 
chance impulse, the moment of generosity, 
the hand in the pocket, can control the destiny 
of a human being—or can pass sentence of 
death. Let each ponder what this means and 
consider what he can afford, rather what he 
ought to afford—if even out of his superfluity. 
For with a basis of a penny-halfpenny there is 
no one who cannot help; with a basis of 
twelve shillings there must—at a sacrifice— 
be very few. 


Donations should be sent to the Hon, Treasurer 
Russian Famine Relief Fund, 87, General 
Buildings, Aldwych, London, W.C.2, co-operat- 
ing with The Save the Children Fund and the Friends’ 
Relief Committee (to which Societies donations 
may be earmarked if desired) in the All-British 
Appeal for the Russian Famine, under the advice 
of Sir Benjamin Robertson, K,.C.M.G, Unity means 
Efficiency, 


4 
— 
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THE PEOPLE’S REFRESHMENT HOUSE 
ASSOCIATION, = unrren «pra 


(Registered 1896, under the Industrial and ae Societies Act, 1893). 


170 LICENSED INNS. THE PIONEER OF P PUBLIC. HOUSE REFORM. 
SUBSCRIBED CAPITAL, December 31st, 1921: 


106,786 SHARES of £1 each, fully paid - - £106,786 
4 per Cent. LOAN STOCK - - - - 20,610 
5 per Cent. LOAN STOCK - . . . 1,380 
6 per Cent. LOAN STOCK . - - - 30,156 


Total Capital - - - - £158,932 
7i PER CENT. DIVIDENDS (maximum now allowed by the rules) 








have been paid yearly since 1920 inclusive. 
Reserves, £52,000. Previous » Maximum, 5 per cent., ann ay since 1899, 


PRESIDENT: 
THE RT. HON. VISCOUNT ULLSWATER, G.C.B. (Ex-Speaker, House of Commons). 
SECRETARY AND OFFICES: 











VICE-PRESIDENTS: 
HIS EMINENCE CARDINAL | THE RT. HON. THE EARI, OF | *REGINALD CRIPPS, ST. GEORGE'S HOUSE, 193 REGENT ST., W.t. 
BOURNE. SHAFTESBURY, K.P. Telegraph—*t Healthsome, Piccy, London.” Telephone—1448 g Gerrard. 
THE RT. HON. LORD KIN- | HIS GRACE THE’ DUKE OF Bae : Pisa cat agnene—~t548-8449 Comatt 
NAIRD, K.T RUTLAND, K.G. GENERAL MANAGER: 
THR LORD BISHOP OF WIN- | COL. SIR EDWARD WARD, BARRY HOLDERNES “-r ” 
CHESTER. Bart., K.C.B. . ~DERNESS, 3SM.B.E. 
SOUNCIL: BANKERS: 
" iia : cou Cit : aes y BANK OF LIVERPOOI, AND MARTIN'S, LTD., 43 Charing Cross, S.W. 
*C. R. SEYMOUR, Eso. (Chairman, Executive Committee). 
¢. R. W. ADEANE, Esg., C.B. THE REV. CANON 0. MOR- SOLICITORS: 
*CAPT. B. W. BENTINCK. DAUNT. MESSRS. WONTNER & SONS, 40 Bedford Row, W.C 
#4. BRISCO, Eso. *CAPT. H. J. TORR. 
H. F, CAVENDISH, Es *LT.-COI. SIR ALFRED WELBY, AUDITORS: 
Ct. M. CHAPMAN, Eso. _ ae ; MESSRS. W. F. WISEMAN and F. G. VAN DE LINDE (Chartered 
FE. L. SOMERS COCKS, Esa. J. V. WHEELER, E39. Accountants), of GERARD VAN DE LINDE, & SON, 4 Venchurch 
W. CECIL HARRIS, Ese CAPT. B. A. WOODD. Avettue, E.C. 


APPLICATIONS are now invited for 
25,000 SHARES of £1 each, fully paid 


AND 


£25,000 6 per Cent. LOAN STOCK 


in order to add to the number of Reformed PUBLIC-HOUSES under management. 

SHARES.—/1 each, payable in full, transferable, but not withdrawable. Maximum 
Dividend, 7h per cent.; Dividend declared yearly. 

LOAN STOCK.—Any amount from {1 upwards. Interest, 6 per cent. 
Ioan Stock is transferable, and the Association can redeem at par at January Ist in any year by giving 
notice; but Stock is not withdrawable. 

OBJECTS.—The People’s Refreshment House Association, Ltd., was registered 1896, to manage Licensed Houses 
on Reformed Lines. Managers are allowed no profit on sales of beers, wines, and spirits, and thus have no inducement 
to push the sale, but have a substantial interest in the sale of food and non-intoxicants. The houses are, in fact, 
REFRESHMENT HOUSES, and not mere drinking-bars. Houses are held under H.M. the King, Office of Woods, 
First Garden City, Southampton Corporation, &c. 

Managers are carefully chosen and the houses regularly inspected. The houses are free from “tie’’ to brewets. 
The Inns are chiefly for the professional and working classes—first-class hotels are outside the scheme. Every house 
has a tea-room distinct from the bar, and most have tea-gardens. 

i 2 are 170, ranging 


GROWTH OF THE “ P.R.H.A.’’—There was one Inn under management in 1897—now there 
from Yorkshire to Cornwall. The subscribed Capital, Reserves, £52,000. 


originally a few hundreds, is now £158,932 
For further particulars and balance-sheet ask for the 


Annual Report. 
Maximum Dividend paid yearly (1899-1919 inclusive), 5 per cent.; then raised to 
been paid regularly. 


N.B.—Not more 


A PRACTICAL REFORM TESTED FOR 25 YEARS 


FORMS OF APPLICATION. 





holding, 200; maximum 


per annum, payable July 1st, January rst. 
a year's 


” 





7k per cent., which has also 


than 200 Shares may be held by one person. No limit for Ioan Stock. 





TO THE COUNCIL OF 


THE PEOPLE’S REFRESHMENT HOUSE ASSOCIATION, LTD., 
193 REGENT STREET, W. 1. 





Duals o0cso6sscecene 2988. wdermenaede 
I, the undersigned, hereby apply for ... iessccsensce, Mea I, the undersigned, hereby apply for £ ee ‘seen Oe Oe 
{t each, fulty paid, in the above-named Association, in ‘Tespect of which | Cent. Loan Stock in the above-named Associati: yn, in “respect of which I 
I enclose an order on my bankers for £ .. and I agree | enclose an order om my bankers for £ ...... cece ceeveeee 
to accept the Shares in accordance with the rules of “the ‘Association, and 
e bounce 1ercby. SiQnGlesre on cvccccveccccrccccscsccetesscessvevscesctsseseves 
to be bound thereby; Signatur 
FAGRAIG 0.06.0 6:06.08 00 00 2606 bs ces ee ceeteereeseses sooner ee ¢ . , - 1 cae 
Ss. Name in full (Mr., Mrs. or Miss) ..seuee- 
Ss, Na in f (Mr B78. OF BIG8) o.0000 csi 06.00 60069000008 ° 
Addre BC PEC TT ETE TF MPEP Err rT eT err ret . 
BPOOD eee eH ETRE HEHEHE Eee . 





Cheques to be made payable to the People’s Refreshment House Association, Ltd., pate ead ” ‘Bank “ a ecaial & Martin’, 5, Ltd. - 
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116 rediscovered designs 
by 
Blake 


All lovers of literature and art will 

welcome the publication of the repro- 

duction of this volume—a treasure 

completely lost to sight for the last 
hundred years, 


WILLIAM BLAKE’S DESIGNS FOR 

GRAY’S POEMS. 122 Plates, 12} by 

16} inches, reproduced in monochrome or colour 

from the unique copy belonging to HIS GRACE 

THE DUKE OF HAMILTON. With an Intro- 
duction by H. J. C. GRIERSON, 


{15 I5s. net 
Early application to booksellers is advis- 
able, as the edition is strictly limited. 


Prospectus I'ree 


Orford University Press 


HUMPHREY MII,FORD LONDON, E.C.4 


MPELEE ERED EERE EEEEEEEREEEE EEE EE EE 


4 Ff ° ‘ ’ 
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GORE WATER “47TREET 
« WvVEerRroo. * 





















SY APPOINTMENT, 


Disinfectants 


have stood the test of time and 
are acknowledged to be the best. 


Jeyes Fluid 


should be used in every household. 
151 MEDALS AWARDED. 


Directions with cach boille. 
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MACMILLAN’S LIST 


Maria Chapdelaine. 
By LOUIS HEMON. Translated by W. H. BLAKE. 
Crown 8yo. 6s. net. 

The Times.— This novel strikes the reader immediately by 
its simplicity, its vividness and yet sobriety of style, its truth 
to the great ordinary occupations, sentiments, griefs and joys, 
which are much the same in all times and climates, and make 
up all that is moving and memorable in life to the vast majority 
ot human beings.” 4 





VISCOUNT BRYCE. 
International Relations. 


Eight Lectures delivered in the United States in August, 





1921, by JAMES BRYCE (Viscount Bryce). Crown 8yo, 
1os. Gd. net. 
Near Eastern Affairs and 


Conditions. 


By STEPHEN PANARETOFY. Crown Svo. tos. 6. net, 





) 
Russia’s Foreign Relations 
during the Last Half-Century, 
By BARON S. A. KORFF, D.C... Crown 8vo. tos. Gd. net, 
Poems from Punch, 1909 - 1920, 
With an Introductory Essay by W. B. DRAYTON 
HENDERSON. Reprinted by Permission of the Proprietors, 
Royal 16mo. 7s. 6d. net. 

The Daily Telegraph.—* So long as our old friend Punch finds 
room in its columns for verse of so fine a quality as this, the 
reproach that English humour is apt to lose its touch with litera. 
ture and taste will never lack rebutting evidence to prove it 
prejudiced and false.” 





Thomas Hardy’s Works. 





UNIFORM EDITION. 23 vols. Crown 8vo. Cloth gilt, 
6s. net each. 
| POCKET EDITION. 22 vols. F'cap. Sve. Cloth, 4s. 6d. 


net ; limp leather, 6s. net each. 
THE WESSEX EDITION. 
ros. 6d. net each. 


22 vols. Cloth extra. $vo. 





Brief Diversions. 
Being Tales, Travesties and Epigrams by J. B. PRIESTLEY. 
Crown 8yo. 3s. Gd. net. 
[Bowes and Bowes, Cambridge. 


MACMILLAN & CO., LTD., LONDON, W.C.2 


THE HUMAN HAIR: 


Why it Falls Off or Turns Grey and the Remedy. 
By PROF. HARLEY PARKER, 


Author of “Scalp Massage,” “Uric Acid and the Hair,” 
“ Alopecia Areata,” “The Hair and the Nervous System,” &, 
“Everybody should read this book.” —Scotsman. 

“The new facts related by the Professor have come 
upon us a6 a revelation.” —The Guardian. 
“The precepts he lays down for the preservation 
} and restoration of the hair are simple, lucid, and con- 
vineing.”—Medical Record. 





| Price 7d. post free from 
| J. HARLEY PARKER, Ltd. (Desk 37), 117 St. George's Road, Be!gravia, 
London, S.W. 1. 





CONQUISTADOR PORT 
(RED SEAL) 


is the best value in 


* Your most excellent Port Wine.” 
| 
1 
| 


FINE OLD TAWNY PORT. 
It costs 54s. per dozen bottles, carriage paid. 
Send 9s. for two full-size 
bottles, by post, for trial. 


MATTHEW GLOAG AND SON, 


13, Bordeaux House, Perth, Scetland. 
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BOOK: S| 


the firm of 


WM. HEINEMANN 


Bedford ~~ London. 


NEW 





at 20 and 2 


Sess Published 
The Puppet Show of Memory 


An Autobiography. 


By MAURICE BARING. A book of 
recollections giving glimpses of life in 
London and in the country during the 


early ‘eighties, followed by sketches of 
life at Eton, at Cambridge, at the 
Iimbassy in Paris, and in Copenhagen 
and Rome. Demy 8vo. 21s. net. 
Fifty years a JOURNALIST 
By MELVILLE E. STONE. Fifty 
years of the -world’s life and the life 
of the head and founder of the Asso- 


ciated Press; America’s greatest jour- 
nalist. Demy 8yvo. Illustrated. 12s. 6d. 


DOWN THE COLUMBIA 


By LEWIS R. FREEMAN. Illustrated. 
The story of a voyage down the Columbia 


river from its source in the Canadian 
glaciers to its mouth in the Tacific. 
Demy 8vo. 25s. 


MYSTERIOUS JAPAN 


By JULIAN STREET. Illustrated. “A 
most ingratiating travel-book.’’—Observer 
Demy 8vo. 12s. 6d. 


The CRUISE of the DREAM SHIP | 


By RALPH STOCK. Illustrated from 
photographs. A new impression. 
A joyous venture.”’—Times Literary | 


Supplement. Demy 8vo, 15s. 


Latest” ‘Nor rels 
_ CAPTIVITY 


By LEONORA EYLUS. A story of tre- 
mendous power telling how a woman 
saved the soul of a man. With its 
merciless exposure of certain social evils, 
and its beautiful story of devotion and 
sacrifice, it is believed that “ Captivity ”’ 
will be read in every home. 


THE CLASH 7s. 64. 


By STORM JAMIESON. Enthusiasm, 
a love of living and a breathless vitality 
characterize Miss Jameson’s latest book. 


_ THE GREAT QUEST 


By C. BOARDMAN HAWES. A tale of 
adyenture 100 years ago on the high seas 
and in the wild forests of Africa in search | 
of treasure. 


LOVE CONFERENCE 


sy Mrs. ARTHUR HARTER. 

The story of a woman's love affair seen 
obliquely by her narrative to a friend. 
“Smooth development and adimirable 
writing.”’-——Daily Mail. 7s. 6d, 


JADE and OTHER STORIES 


By HUGH WILEY. 6s. net. 
Wonderful stories of tiving 





7s. 6d. 


7s. 6d. 


A 


Chinatown, 





the very quintessence of the Celestial 
character, with an atmosphere all their 
own, 








Spring List sent on Application 





I 
KITCHENER REVELATIONS. 


UNDER 10 VICEROYS 


These racy recollections of a Gurkha by Major- 
General Nigel Woodyatt, C.B., aré rich in anecdote 
and incident. Fully illustrated. Just out. 16s. net. 

REMARKABLE FIRST REVIEWS. 


Datty Curonicin :—A highly interesting book of recollec- 
tions. The dominant interest is the really human portrait 


he gives of “ie oe 





Trwes :—A volume of Indian reminiscences at the right 
moment. 
Dairy News :—Lively enough to interest even those who 


differ from him vehemently. 
Datry Mart :—Entertaining reminiscences . 
has a keen eye and a kindly and modest pen. 
MorninG Post :—A book which has a rare 


! charm. 
II 
BY AUTHOR OF PATRICIA BRENT, SPINSTER. 


The RETURN of ALFRED 


The author of “ Patricia Brent, Spinster,”’ has 
kept the public waiting for this comedy-novel for 
two years—the strike in the Book Trade has 
added an additional six weeks. 

However, here it is at last. It is as delightful a 
comedy as the famous “ Patricia Brent, Spinster,”’ 
and the humours of life at Little Bilstead are as 
diverting as those at the Galvin House Boarding 
| Establishment. 6d. net. 
Ill 


A REMARKABLE @)ISCOVERY. 


‘EXPLOITS«ASAF KHAN 


This novel hasahistory. It was declined by eight 
publishers : yet Sir George Younghusband, whose 
opinion was sought and who contributes an intro- 
duction, writes :—‘‘I am sure the book will be a 
great success.” 
| It may be described as some chapters from the life 


. the narrator 





gift of personal 








od 
és. 





of a thorough-paced rogue, an Afridi tribesman ; 
Two editions 
6d. 


but a rather attractive fellow withal. 


called for before publication, 7s. net. 


{ were 


IV 
LANTY HANLON—P. MACGILL 
t 


Patrick MacGill’s first comedy novel of Irish life. Lanty 
was christened with potheen, and the villagers trace«t 


all his troubles and many of their own to that fact. He 
has imagination has Lanty, and is a great man for scheme 
oo 
is. Od. net. 


| vee SPINSTER “AUNT 


A humorous novel by Edward Burke, author of “ Bachelors’ 
Buttons.” It is the story of two bachelors and two spinster 
(one of cach young, one of each middle-aged), one den. 
Binkie, and the arch-destroyer—Cupid. 7s. 6d. uct. 


VI 
‘The SECRET of the SILVER CAR 


A novel of episode and mystery by Wyndham Martyn, who 
achieved a first success with “Anthony Trent, Master 
Criminal.” Why did the silver car take those strang 

{ trips at breakneck speed to the sea? The new Ratiles 


sets to work to find out. Second printing. 7s. Gd. net. 
VII 
| 
| WISHES LIMITED 
} The new novel of laughter, by W. A. Darlington, the 
author of “ Alf’s Button” (2s. net), now in its 176th 
thousand. “ Wishes Limited ’ has promptly run into a 
} second printing. is. Gd. net. 
| vill 
|DRY-FLY FISHING 
author of 


ractical guide by R. C. Bridgett, M.A., B.Sc., 
By Loch and Stream.” With 2 plates in colour and 41 
black-and-white illustrations. This work is written as 
the result of 25 years’ practical expertence, and should bo 
in every sportsman’s library. The cheapest sporting 
book of recent years. 103. Gd. net. 


HERBERT JENKINS LTD.3 YORK ST.LONDONSW1 
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WHAT A MINE FOR CONTROVERSY! 
MEMOIRS OF THE 
EX-CROWN PRINCE OF GERMANY 


——-— FROM BOYHOOD TO EXILE——— 


His life story, written during his exile in the wind- 
swept island of Wieringen. 


It will prove from many points of view 
THE OUTSTANDING BOOK OF THE SEASON 


Ready Immediately 21s. 


‘HISTORICAL EVIDENCE OF THE FIRST 


IMPORTANCE.’ —Morning Post. 
THE REAL TSARITSA 


By MADAME LILI DEHN 
(a close friend of the late Empress of Russia) 


Madame Dehn was the first person to whom the distracted 
Empress came with the news of the Tsar’s abdication, and she 
witnessed his return after that supreme humiliation. 

*A moving book.’—Duaily Mail. 
*A book of very genuine importance and of highly 
sympathetic appeal. The closing chapters of the 
book are extraordinarily vivid and detailed.’ 

—Daily Telegraph. 


15s. 








ILLUSTRATED. net. 














ILLUSTRATED. net. 





FICTION 7/6 net 
AN INSTANTANEOUS 


SUCCESS 
SON OF POWER 
By WILL LEVINGTON COMFORT anp ZAMIN KI DOST 
First edition sc d out before publication : 
new edition prewing under the title of 


SKAG—THE SON OF POWER 


* Gifted with something of the mysterious, inherent 
understanding of and sympathy with wild animals 

ssed by Mr. Kipling’s wolf-nurtured waif, 
Mowgli.’—Sunday Times. 

A remarkable and fascinating book of the Mysterious Indian 
Great Grass Jungle. ‘Skag ’—the Son of Power who had an 
instinctive understanding of animals and an extraordinary 
power over them set out in search of Heart-of-the-Sun, a very 
beautiful girl, who suddenly disappeared from the silk market 
in Bombay. After thrilling experiences with wild beasts in the 
Great Grass Jungle he found Heart-of-the-Sun, and found 
himself, and a love more marvellous than life. 








READY EARLY MAY 


W. B. MAXWELL 


Author of * Mrs. Thompson, cc. 
SPINSTER OF _ THIS_ PARISH 


‘Spinster of this Parish’ is pe has more in the manner of 
‘Mrs. Thompson’ than anythin. Mr. Maxwell has written 
since. It is a powerful theme ana M-. Maxwell has handled it 
with a sympathetic understanding of humanity. 


MARY JOHNSTON 


Author of * By Order of the Company,’ 
SILVER CROSS 


Cosmo HAMILTON says :-— 

* The story moves with the rhythm, the beauty, and 
the richness of a Shakespearean pageant. There is 
music in its writing, and poetry ; there is a deftness 
of touch, a yee and an irony, and through 
it all a kindli hat k one thankful to Mary 
Johnston for es rounded up all the experience of 
her life and her art into to this } masterly effort.’ 


BROKEN HORIZONS 
* Readers are urged to secure Dana Burnet’s book. 
The story is romance throughout, and Burnet has 
written his tale with a degree of literary distinction 
that adds much to its charm. The is to be 


considered in the forerank of the season’s fiction.’ 
—Neue York Times. 


HONORE WILLSIE 


Author of ‘ The Forbidden Trail,’ * The Heart of the Desert,’ &c. 
THE ENCHANTED CANYON 


“Mrs. Willsie has never done better work than in ‘Tho En- 
chanted Canyon.’ Convincing alike in action and characteriza- 
tion, it exemplifies at its best the novel of the open air. 


THORNTON BUTTERWORTH, LTD. 
15 BEDFOKD ST., STRAND, LONDON, W.C, 2. 
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BROADWAY HOUSE LIST 








International Library of Psychology, 

Philosophy, and _ Scientific Method 

The first two volumes of this new and important Series, 
under the General Editorship of Mr. C. K. OGDEN, M. A 
(Magdalene College, Cambridge), are now ready. 

Further works are in preparation by Prof. C. D. BROAD, 
Dr. SARGANT FLORENCE, Dr. C. G. JUNG, Prof. RIG. 
NANO, Dr. W. H. RIVERS, the Hon. BERTRAND RUSSELL, 
Mr. I. A. RICHARDS, Prof. VAIHINGER, Prof. G. H. HARDY, 
Mr. E. J. DENT, Dr. WILLIAM BROWN, Prof. PAULH AN, 


and others. 


(1) PHILOSOPHICAL STUDIES. 


By G. E. MOORE, Litt.D., LL.D., Author of “ Principia 
Ethica,” Editor of Mind. ‘Bvo, pp. 352. 15s. net. 


(2) THE MISUSE OF MIND: a Study of 


BERGSON’S Attack on _ Intellectualism. 


By KARIN STEPHEN, formerly Fellow of Newnham 
Coll., Camb. With Preface by HENRI BERGSON, 
8vo, pp. 112. 6s. 6d. net. 


THE INDUSTRIAL AND COMMERCIAL 
REVOLUTIONS IN GREAT BRITAIN 
IN THE NINETEENTH CENTURY. 


By L. C. G. KNOWLES, Litt.D., Professor of Modern 
Economic History in the Univ. of London. Srconp 
(Revisep) Eprrion. 8vo, pp. 424. 7s. Gd. net. 


DICTIONARY OF ENGLISH PHRASES: 


PHRASEOLOGICAL ALLUSIONS, CATCHWORDS, STEREOTYPED 
Mopes or Sprecu, METapHoricaL CLIcHEs, War-Worps, 
NICKNAMES, DERIVATIVES FROM PERSONAL Names, Cor- 
RUPTED WorpDs, ETc. With Explanations, Etymologies, 
and thousands of Exact References to Sources. By A. M. 
HYAMSON. Lge. 8vo. 128. 6d. net. 


“ The fascination of the book is perfectly endless.’’—Sketch 


PETRONIUS, LEADER OF FASHION: 


a Novel of the Age of Nero. A Translation, with Intro- 


duction (40 pp.) and Annotations (138 pp.), by J. M. 
MITCHELL, O.B.E. 8s. 6d. net. 

“The Satyricon is a kind of forerunner of the picaresque novel. It tells of 

the wanderings of three vagabond scholars of the Roman Kuwpire, and is at 


and follies of the 
and a pol-pourri of 


once a tale of adventure and shipwreck, a satire on the vices 
regime, a precious glimpse into the social life of the time, 
legend, verse, and criticism.” —Times Literary Supplement. 


By the Rt. Hon. JOHN M. ROBERTSON 
(1) THE SHAKESPEARE CANON. 8vo. 12s. (cl. 


“ Henry V., Julius Casar, Richard I11.: each, he contends, 
pre-Shakespearean play partially overlaid with authentic matters. 


net. 
is in origin a 
Mr. Robert- 


2on is an extremely acute analyst . . . he knows his Elizabethans 80 we i, 

and arrays his evidence so skilfully, that his pleas are never neglivible. 
—Manchester Guardian, 

(2) CROCE AS SHAKESPEAREAN CRITIC. &vo. 2s. 4d. 


“It was time thi at. an English critic found the heart to reply to Croce’s essay 
on Shakespeare.”’—Nation, 


DR W. STEKEL (of Vienna). Ea. 6s. Gd. net. 


Non-technical Everyday Psycho-Analysis for Everybody. 
(1) THE BELOVED EGO. 6s. 6d. 


net. 


The Beloved Ego; Fight of the Sexes; Aims in Life ; Half-Men; Doubt; 
Psychic Opium ; Poena Yalionis ; The Fear of Joy ; We and our Money ; Envy; 
Artists; The Unlucky Dog; Impatience; Degenerate Childrea; Lxcitements; 


Holidays ; ete. 
(2) THE DEPTHS OF THE SOUL. (6s. 

The Second World; Gratitude and Ingratitude; Unpacking One's Heart ; 
Laziness; What Children Aspire to; Independence; Jealousy ; Childhood 
Friendship ; Eating ; Running Away from Home ; Deadheads ; Moody Persons; 
Affectionate Parents; Why they Quarrel; Mirror Slaves; etc. 

(3) DISGUISES OF LOVE. 6s. 6d. net. 

The Inner Man; Wilful Blindness; Sensitive People ; Disguises of the Sex- 
impulse; Phe Collector; Torment of Choice; Fear of the Dentist ; People 
who are Always Late; The Will to Illness; The Will to Ugliness; Weak-willed 
People ; Choice of a Vocation; Secrets of the Soul; ctc. 


PSYCHE: A QUARTERLY REVIEW 
OF PSYCHOLOGY. 


1922 (No. 4). 5s. 


Gd. net. 


Apri, net. 
Editorial. 

A Wew Theory of poueniee 
Menta! Tests 2 and Men ality. 
image and Thought. 

Dreams of Fear. Joshua C. Gregory. 
Causes and Treatment of Juvenile Delinquency. Cyril Bart. 
Foreign Intelligence (U.S.A., italy, Belgium, France, Vienna). 

Surveys of Current Literature. 


GEORGE ROUTLEDGE SONS, LTD. 
KEGAN PAUL LTD. 


Wm. 2 y F.R.S. 
. HW. Pear, M.A. 
Rudolf Allers. 
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EVELEIGH NASH & GRAYSON’S BOOKS 


AT ALL GOOD BOOKSHOPS AND LIBRARIES. 





ee 


GOOD 


NEW BOOKS 


Ready To-day. Price 10s. 6d. net. 


MY YEARS IN PARIS. 


By PRINCESS PAULINE METTERNICH. 
Author of “THE DAYS THAT ARE NO MORE.” 


Princess Metternich, who died only a few months ago at the 
age of 85, was the wife of the Austrian Ambassador to France 
during the Second Empire. Young, clever, witty, ambitious, 
with a daring, reckless spirit and a sharp tongue, she carried 
all before her. She made the brilliancy of Metternich’s diplo- 
matic career. A great favourite at the Tuilleries she held her 
influence over the Empress Eugénié, even after the downfall 
of the Empire. Her new book, ‘MY YEARS IN PARIS,” is 
one of the best volumes of reminiscences that has been written 
during many, many years. 


Price 12s. 6d. net. 


NATIONAL AND INTER- 
NATIONAL LINKS. 


By T. H. S. ESCOTT. 
Author of “SOCIETY IN THE COUNTRY HOUSE.” 


* An extraordinarily readable and entertaining book.” 
—Birmingham Post. 

“Mr. Escott draws once again on his long experience and 
wide reading for a pleasant volume on various sections of society, 
past and present.”’—Spectator. 

“Mr. Escott draws largely upon his vast store of reminis- 
cences and of anecdotes.’’— Westminster Gazette. 

“Mr. Escott’s ‘National and International Links’ scarcely 
receives justice from its title. In reality it is a book of pleasant 
retrospect upon social history. ... 4 An entertaining book.” 
Observer. 


“A remarkably able and outspoken book, full of ideas and 
arguinent, expressed with business-like lucidity.” 
Yorkshire Post. 


WORLD TRADE AND WORLD 
RECOVERY. 


By “ MERCATOR.” 
Crown 8vo. Price 4s. 6d. net (postage 4d.) 


“Tho work is a truly remarkable one. It stamps the author 
not only as having a thorough knowledge of the highways 
and byways of world trade, but also of remedial measures 
which must be adopted if the world is to recover. . We 
have often urged that British industry would run on smoother 
lines were the workers led to understand the causes of present- 
day problems. If industry would but study ‘ Mercator’s’ lucid 
explanation of them, we should soon say good-bye to friction 
between employers and employed.”—Syren and Shipping. 

“This clear, compact and ¢common-sense little book, . .°. 
his arguments set his readers thinking for themselves along 
fruitful lines.”"—-Morning Post. 

“Interesting for its earnestness and simplicity.” 

Saturday Review. 
* A Keynos-like statement of the financial state of Europe.” 
Graphic. 
“A clear exposition by a business man of the economic 
troubles of the time.’’-—T'imes. 


“THE BEST BOOK ON AUCTION BRIDGE.” 


2nd Large Edition nearly exhausted. 


AUCTION BRIDGE MADE 


CLEAR. 


With an extensive A B C of ‘the game and the complete code 
of laws and a section on ‘‘ Contract Bridge.” 


By A. E. MANNING FOSTER. 


Crown Svo. 


EVELEIGH NASH & GRAYSON, LTD., 148, STRAND, LONDON. 


FINE STORIES sy A NEW WRITER 
AND 


“BIG SELLERS” 


Remarkable Stories of Wandering Gypsies. 
Ready To-day. Price 7s. 6d. net. 


GYPSY BLOOD. 
By KONRAD BERCOVICI. 


All England will soon be reading these remarkable stories 
by a new writer. Konrad Bercovici carries you away to the 
camp fires of wandering gypsies in far Eastern Europe, and tells 
you tales of the lawless that are unique in the true meaning of 
the word. 


5th Impression printing. Price 7s. 6d. net. 


THE SHADOW OF THE EAST. 
| By E. M. HULL. 
Author of “THE SHEIK;’; (60th Edition.) 





3rd Impression printing. Price 7s. 6d. net. 


THE LUNATIC AT LARGE 
AGAIN. 


By J. STORER CLOUSTON, 
“THE LUNATIC AT LARGE.” 


Author of 


A Fine Romance of Spain. 
Price 7s. 6d. net. 

By HAMILTON DRUMMOND. 

of Gold,” 


Crown 8vo. 


Author of ‘ King’s Pawn,’’ ‘“ Shoes &c. 

** Loyalty’ is a well-conceived study of intrigue and state- 
craft, love and a flowery form of chivalry. cruelty and woman's 
wit. It is a remarkably interesting picture of high life in 


Madrid.”——Daily Telegraph. 


J 


* The Most Amusing Book of the Season.’ 





Price 7s. 6d. net. 


MIRTHFUL NINE. 
By MORLEY ROBERTS. 


* Certainly one of tho most entertaining books we have eve: 
Daily Chroni ‘le, 
‘““Ingeniously farcical.”’—T ines, 


Truth. 


Crown 8vo. 


| THE 
| 


read.” 


** Hilarious.” 


BY THE AUTHORS OF “ RAVEN V.C.” 


Price 7s. 6d. net. 


THE MAY-FLY. 
A Romance of the Riviera. 
By CORALIE STANTON and HEATH HOSKEN. 


This is a powerful story of a soul in bondage, and tells how 
a beautiful girl battled with her past and won against odds. 


Crown 8vo. 
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WM. BLACKWOOD & SONS’ 


NEW BOOKS. 


THE TORCH-BEARERS. By ALFRED NOYES. 7s. 6d. net. 


W. L. Courtney, in the Daily Telegraph, writes :—‘‘ Mr. Noyes has rendered a valuable service to the history of science, and 
at the same time shown us how the imagination of the poet is of the same quality as that of the man of science.” 

“Dum Dum,” in the Daily Mail, writes :—‘‘ There are few joys comparable with that of praising a poet. . . . Mr. Noyes, 
without shirking the difficulties, has turned out a book glowing with poetry and warmth, and as easy to read as a novel. Indeed, 
he has justified poetry.” 

Epmunp Gossg, in the Sunday Times, writes :—‘‘I find a rare mellifluousness and ease . . . pellucid in description, clear 
in sentiment, generous in aspiration.” 

J. C. SqutRe, in the London Mercury, writes: ‘“‘ Mr. Noyes has a gift for broad, vigorous description, and has the adyantag: 
of a genuine interest in the universe and everything in it. The poem, incidentally, is as readable as a good novel, and would 
make a far better introduction to astronomy than any text-book.” 


THE DUAL MANDATE IN BRITISH TROPICAL AFRICA. 
By Rt. Hon. Sir F. LUGARD. G.C.M.G.. C.B., D.S.0. 42s. net. 


“Tt was a happy inspiration of Sir Frederick Lugard’s to devote part of his well-earned leisure to a systematic record of his 
views on the problems of the administration of British Tropical Africa. His work will prove invaluable to the colonial adminis. 
trator, the lentes of Parliament, and the student of politics. The merit of the work is enhanced by its completeness.” 

—Times Literary Supplement. 

Str H. H. Jounston, in the Westminster Gazette, writes :—“‘ I consider this is one of the most remarkable works on the great 

problem of the governing, the opening up, of Africa which have been published.” 


A HISTORY OF EUROPEAN THOUGHT IN THE NINETEENTH 
CENTURY. By JOHN THEODORE MERZ,, Ph.D., D.C.L., LL.D. In Four Volumes. Each 
volume sold separately. 
Volume [. Third Impression. 10s. 6d. net. Volume II. Second Impression. 15s. net. 
Volume ITI. 15s. net. Volume IV. 20s. net. 


THE CHRISTIAN VINDICATION OF PATRIOTISM. By ROBERTI 
STEVENSON, ».D. 6s. net. THE BAIRD LECTURE, 192v. 

“There is much eloqi®av and thoughtful pleading hero for Patriotism as a Christian virtue.”—Times Literary Supplement 

THE BOOK OF THE FARM. By JAMES MACDONALD, F.R.S.E. In 3 Volumes. Each 


Volume sold separately. Price 25s. each net. 
Vol. I. LAND AND ITS EQUIPMENT.—Vol. II. FARM CROPS.—Vol. IIL FARM LIVE STOCK. 





THE FORESTER. by JOHN NISBET, D.@c. In 2 Volumes. With 285 Illustrations. Price 
45s.net. A Practical Treatise on British Forestry and Arboriculture for Landowners, Land Agents and Foresters. 


THE ELEMENTS OF BRITISH FORESTRY. By JOHN NISBET, D.@c. Crown 
8vo. Price 6s. 6d. net. A Handbook for Forest Apprentices and Students of Forestry. 


FOREST ENTOMOLOGY. By; A. T. GILLANDERS, FES. With 354 Illustrations. Second 


Impression. Demy 8vo. Price 15s. net. 


A TEXT-BOOK OF AGRICULTUKAL ZOOLOGY. By FRED. V. THEOBALD, 


M.A. (Cantab.). With numerous Illustrations. Third and Revised Edition. Crown 8vo. Price 10s. 6d. net. 


FICTION. 


HEATHER MIXTURE. By “KLAXON,” Author of “The Story of Our Submarines,” ete. 
7s. 6d. net. 
“There is sport of many kinds in the story—shooting under various conditions, excellent hunting, much horsemanship, 
and one of the best accounts of @ boxing match. ‘The characters are good, the humour both plentiful and pleasing.” 
— Westminster Gacette. 


THE McSRIDES: A Romance of Arran. By JOHN SILLARS. 7s. 6d. net. 
“It is saturated with the essence of Highland Romance. . . . A first novel of noteworthy promise—even performancs 
—and its successor will be eagerly awaited.”"—Scotsman. 
“An outstanding novel.”—Daily Graphic. 
“From start to finish the tale hits hard. . . . The romance grows, that is, out of the place and the time; out of the 
soil and the sea; out of legends reaching back into the dawn, and out of the mountains and mists and moors. . . . Itisa 
good story.” —T'imes. 


CERTAIN PERSONS. By ST. JOHN LUCAS, Author of “Saints and Sinners and the Usual 
People,” “The Plunge,” ete. 7s. 6d. net. 








“Whenever things happen there some one is sure to be who can give well-drawn pictures which 
seem as a matter of course to get into Blackwood.”—-Morning Post. 


BLACKWOOD’S MAGAZINE 


Subscribers both at home and abroad can have “ Blackwood’s Magazine” sent post free monthly for 
30s. yearly or 15s. for six months. 


WM. BLACKWOOD & SONS, 45 George Street, Edinburgh; 37 Paternoster Row, London. 
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